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Co Correspondents. 


CORRESPONDENTS ARE REQUESTED TO KEEP COPIES OF SHORT PIECES. No sucu 
PAPERS WILL BE RETURNED IN FUTURE. 

The communication of “ P. P.” was very acceptable, but some portions of it, we 
regret to say, have been accidentally destroyed. The letters, Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6, 
are safe. Will the writer add to our obligations by furnishing us with another copy 
of the opening of the correspondence ? 

The “ China Teacup” is received. 

Our thanks to “ Observateur.” 

Communications lie at our Publishers, for “ E. F. R.,” “ Whisk,”.and the authors 
of “ Recollections of Childhood,” a “ Lucky Blow,” and the nameless article with 
the motto beginning 

“ The dreariest day wends its way to the west.”’ 


Declined with thanks—* My Father's Grave,” “ Song of a Water-sprite,”’ “ Ode 
to Memory,” “ Ode to Hafiz,” “ Hermit of Killarney,” “ The Three Wishes,” 
“ Charles H.,” “ Z.,”.“ H. H.,” “J. P. W.,” “ Risk,” “ Erio,” “ A Wish,” “ An 
Ocean-Song,” “ Pompeii,” and “ W. P.” 

“ Scenes in Ireland,” the “ Last Sigh of the Moor,” “ Morning compared to In- 
fancy,” “ Mary Russell,” and “ Childhood and Grandmothers,” are all papers of 
merit, but unsuitable. Their writers will be pleased to accept our thanks. 


“ Wanted a Governess” is accepted. Other papers by the same writer are under 
consideration, 








Want of space compels us to give the following charade here. 


CHARADE. 
Fut. many a knight and lady fair | And my Seconp hath spoke the warrior knight 
Throng’d Lord Lorayne’s old hall ; | When couch’d in the rest their spears, 
For spread Lorayne the banquet there, Bursts, like cataract’s sweep, on the foeman’s 
In jocund festival. might, 
Sir Aloy hath come from the North countrie, His chosen cavaliers. 
Sir Lyle from the Eastern giades, 
And Sir Guy, where the sun’s red majesty, | ‘* My Tarrp what glads the youthful heir 
On the Western marches fades. _ With a dream of happy hours, 
Of potent will o’er acres fair, 
Sir Guy hath vaunt of lands and name, And tall ancestral towers ; 
And the proudest banner rears ; _ Or that tells a tale of a time no more 
To bold Sir Lyle’s loud trumpet came To cheek that hath lost its bloom, 
The bravest band of ; And spewks of the dim, the uncharted shore, 
Young Aloy but boasts him a lineage fair, Whose portal is the tomb. 


And al name in arms ; 
And they bow’d them all to Lorayne’s sweet | ‘‘ My Waoxks, the power that e’er affords, 
heir, Where the rebel’s crest is known, 

To gentle Lilla’s charms. | The bulwark of ten theusand swords 
To fence our monarch’s throne ; 
Lorayne much prized Sir Guy’s proud style, That hath spread the fame of the chivalrie 








And fear’d swart Sir Lyle’s fierce bands, Of our bright and pleasant land, 

But Lilla deem’d Sir Aloy’s smile '| Afar and away o’er the dimpled sea, 
Outvalued spears or lands. | To Salem’s hallowed strand.” 

And ler fondness grew, though her duty strove; 
But at last spoke Lord Lorayne :— Sir Guy was famed on tourney plain, 

** Each brave, and all noble, be Ais thy love And Sir Lyle on the battle-field, 
That shews him the keenest brain. The enigma met their ears in vain 

Who but a sword couid wield ; 

** My Piast is that, when storms arisc , But Aloy could pen when the war was done, 
And the ebbing tides are low, ._ And he read the hidden sense, 

Which strews the riven argosies And the bride in her youth and truth he won, 
On that receding flow ; ' And a broad inheritance. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


THE opening of a new volume brings with it that prefatory page, 
which, besides offering, as in the present instance, a medium for 
wishing, in the most cordial spirit, a “ happy new year” to all 
Gentle Readers, affords the ground for a brief conference on 
subjects of mutual interest to them and to ourselves. 

And the first point, which is indeed of deep interest to us, is 
also one of congratulation to them ;—that they are, at this the 
commencement of our third volume, a more numerous race of 
readers than at any former period of our short but animated 
career. 

This fact, which at once recognises and rewards every exertion 
of the past, renders simple and easy the slight reference we shall 
here make to the changes which have taken place in the 
execution of our original plan. Entering upon them with great 
confidence, yet not without some anxiety, we can refer to them 
now as enlargements of our design, which have found, in the 
entire success of the Magazine and the expressed approval of the 
Public, their fullest justification. 

The sense of this success, gradually growing month by month, 
has been the inspirer and the lightener of all our labours. Nor has 
its kindling influence been less felt by the many distinguished 
writers whom we have had the honour to associate with us in 
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il TO OUR READERS. 


this periodical enterprise. To that animating spirit which a 
friendly sympathy ever infuses into a literary alliance, we un- 
questionably owe an obligation ; yet there has been something, 
also, in the general impression that the new Magazine was rapidly 
becoming influential and prosperous, that has tended to give 
health and life to their endeavours. Success is the great in- 
vigorator of talent. The orator rarely addresses the few with 
the best effect. The actor, to be in earnest, demands that the 
passion he paints shall be witnessed by a large audience. Even 
the poet, while pretending to be satisfied with 


46 the three or four 
Who will love his little flower,” 





sees in imagination three or four millions beside, peeping at 
him over the shoulder of Posterity. That our friends - and 
fellow-labourers in the happy fields of romance, essay-writing, 
and song, have felt, in the spirit which they have flung into their 
compositions, that they had attached themselves to no failing or 
doubtful adventure, renders its prosperity doubly gratifying. 

We may be permitted to remind our old readers, and to 
inform such new ones as the new year may bring, of the 
exertions already made to fulfil our first promises. These 
exertions may best be estimated by a glance at the list of con- 
tributors to the volumes already published. Among the ladies, 
we enumerate— 


Miss L. S. Cosrex1o, Miss Parvo, 





Countess Harriette D’Orsay, CATHERINE Parr, 
Mrs. Gore, Miss SKELTON, 
Hon. Jutia Aveusta Maynarp, Mrs. Srone, 
Hon. Mrs. Norton, Mrs. Warp, 


in addition to others, who, like the gifted C. S., retire under the 
transparent shade of their initials. 
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TO OUR READERS, 


The longer list comprises the names of 


W. Francis AINsworts, | Captain Mepwin, 

Rosert Bett, | Cuar.es Mourtray, 

LAMAN BLANCHARD, | Numrop (C. J. AprERLEy), 
Cuar.es W. Brooks, | CHARLES OLLIER, 

Mr. Butter, or BRAZENNOSE, T. J. OusELey, 

Dup.Ley CosTELLo, JOHN OXENFORD, 

JoserH Downes, Ricuarp Brins.tey Peake, 
J. A. Heravup, GEorRGE Raymonp,’ 

CuarLes HERVEY, C. Kirkpatrick SHarp, 
Epwarp KENEALY, Mr. SerseEant TALrourp, 

G. P. R. James, MicuakEt ANGELO TiTMARSH, 
Lorp Wiii1amM LENNox, Martin Farquyar Tupper, 
Tue Late Dr. Macinn, Tue Avutuor or Uncie Sam, &c° 





To this list we have yet three names to add; the names of 
artists, who, in a different way, have zealously worked out the 
purposes of this periodical, and with unequalled power illus- 


trated its pages. We simply append the names of 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 


Tony JoHANNOT, AND W. ALFRED DELAMOTTE. 


To the high talent associated with these names; to the popu- 
larity which so many of them have obtained; above all, as an 
element of success, to the variety of powers thus united, much 
consideration is due ;—but we feel that we should have done 
little in merely securing great and various talent, had it not been 
so exercised as generally to serve some moral end, as well as to 
gratify a desire for amusement; to administer, in many ways, 
to the higher as to the less ambitious objects of periodical 
writing ; and to advance the solid and permanent, no less than 
the light and temporary purposes of literature. Such, at least, 
was our design—its partial fulfilment is before the reader. 

We say its partial fulfilment, because, in what has been done, 
we still see but a portion of what was projected. Much of 
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iv TO OUR READERS. 








novelty remains to be brought forward, but we now need 
scarcely say, that it will never be in the shape of covert slander, 
personal attack, or indecent frivolity. Neither in our sketches 
of life and manners shall we treat the world worse than we 
should treat an individual—rating it as a Pandemonium, be- 
cause it happens not to be a Paradise. In pursuing the laugh- 
able, we shall not seek out the mere passing humours and idle 
events of the day, because these are so happily caught by 


publications more fitted to chronicle them. Again, in our lite- 
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rary notices—we shall go on as we began. We make no fierce 


war on books or authors, but seek rather to find out what is 
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| good and honest and pleasant in rivals and contemporaries, 
| giving our readers the benefit of the discovery. In a word, we 
| would render our work, in the best moral and literary sense, a 

| Famity MAGAZINE. 
of] If, on these terms, and with these promises, the said readers 
are inclined to go forward with us—as we have had little quarrel 
with anybody hitherto, we hope to have still less hereafter, and 


as we have enjoyed much favour, we hope to win more. 


Lonpon, 28th December, 1842. 
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Book the Second. 
I, 


OF THE COMPACT BETWEEN SIR THOMAS WYAT AND HERNE THE HUNTER. 


On the day after his secret interview with Anne Boleyn, Sir 
Thomas Wyat received an Cage from the king for the court 
of France, coupled with orders for his immediate departure on 
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6 WINDSOR CASTLE. 





the mission. To his inquiries whether the king desired to see 
him before he set forth, the messenger who brought the dispatches 
replied in the negative, adding—‘ his majesty bade me tell you 
to make your preparations quickly, Sir Thomas. He cares not 
how soon you set forth.” 

“ The king’s pleasure shall be obeyed,” rejoined Wyat. 

Left alone, - remained for some time in profound and 
melancholy thought. Heaving a deep sigh, he then arose, and 
paced the chamber with rapid strides. 

Lt “Yes, it is better thus,” he ejaculated; “if I remain near 
1 her, I shall do some desperate deed. Better,—far better—I 
| should go. And yet to leave her with Henry—to know that he 
iy is ever near her—that he drinks in the music of her voice, and 
basks in the sunshine of her smile—while I am driven forth to 
| darkness and despair—the thought is madness! [ will not obey 
| the hateful mandate! I will stay and defy him!” 

1 As he uttered this wild and wena’ speech aloud, the 
= | arras screening the door was drawn aside, and revealed 

| Wolsey. 

| Wyat’s gaze sunk before the penetrating glance fixed upon 
him oe the cardinal. 

*€ | did not come to play the eaves-dropper, Sir Thomas,” said 
Wolsey; “ but I have heard enough to place your life in my 
power. So, you refuse to obey the king’s injunctions. You 
refuse to proceed to Paris. You refuse to assist in bringing about 
the divorce, and prefer remaining here to brave your sove- 
reign, and avenge yourself upon a fickle mistress. Ha?” 

at returned no answer. 

*‘ If such be your purpose,” pursued Wolsey, after a pause, 
during which be intently scrutinized the knight’s countenance, 
* [ will assist you in it. Be ruled by me, and you shall have 
a = and full iter, 

“ Say on,” rejoined Wyat ;—his eyes blazing with infernal fire, 

and his hand involuntarily clutching his dagger. 

“If I read you aright,” continued the cardinal, “ you are 
arrived at that pitch of desperation, when life itself becomes 
indifferent, and when but one object remains to be gained id 

“ And that is vengeance!” interrupted Wyat, fiercely. 
“ Right, cardinal, right. I will have vengeance—terrible ven- 

ance !” 

* But I will not deceive you,” rejoined Wolsey, coldly. “You 
will purchase what you ate at the price of your own head,” 

“I care not,” replied Wyat. “ All sentiments of love and 
loyalty are swallowed up by jealousy and burning hate. Nothing 
but blood can allay the fever that consumes me. Shew me how 
to slay him !” 

ae tim!” echoed the cardinal, in alarm and horror. “ Wretch’! 
uld you kill your king? God forbid I should counsel the 
injury of a hair of his head! I do not want you to play the 






















WYAT REJECTS WOLSEY’S PROPOSAL. 7 


assassin, Wyat,” he added, more calmly, “but the just avenger. 
Liberate the king from the thraldom of the capricious syren 
who enslaves him, and you will do a service to the whole 
country. A word from you—a letter—a token—will cast her 
from the king, and place her on the block. And what matter? 
The gory scaffold will be better than Henry’s bed.” 

“ T cannot harm her,” cried Wyat, distractedly. I love her 
still, devotedly as ever. She was in my power yesterday, and 
without your aid, cardinal, I could have wreaked my vengeance 
upon her, if I had been so minded.” 

“You were then in her chamber, as the king suspected ?” 
cried Wolsey, with a look of exultation. ‘Trouble yourself no 
more, Sir Thomas. I will take the part of vengeance off your 
hands.” 

** My indiscretion will avail you little, cardinal,” replied Wyat, 
sternly. You can prove nothing from my hasty words. I will 
perish on the rack sooner than impeach Anne Boleyn. I am 
a desperate man, but not so desperate as you suppose me. A 
moment ago, [ might have been led on, by the murtherous and 
traitorous impulse that prompted me to litt my hand against the 
king, but I never could have injured her.” 

* You are a madman !” cried Wolsey, impatiently; “and it is 
a waste of time to argue with you. I wish you good = 
on your puny. On your return, you will find Anne Boleyn 
Queen of England.” 

And turning upon his heel, with a look of mingled contempt 
and indignation, be uitted the chamber. 

Again left alone, W at fell into another fit of despondency, 
from which he roused himself with difficulty, and went forth 
to visit the Earl of Surrey in the Round Tower. 

Some delay occurred before he could obtain access to the earl. 
The halberdier stationed at the entrance to the keep near the 
Norman Tower, refused to admit him without the order of the 
officer in command of the Tower, and as the latter was not in the 
way at the moment, Wyat had to remain without, till he made 
his a ypearance. . 

While thus detained, he beheld Anne boleyn and her royal 
lover mount their steeds, in the upper wail and ride forth, 
with their attendants, towards the forest. ‘They were bent on a 
hawking expedition as was manifest from a beautiful falcon 
which Anne Boleyn carried on her wrist. The bird was well 
known to Wyat, or he himself had given it her. And there 
she was, all smiles, and bloom, and beauty—full of coquetry, 
animation, and delight—without the vestige of a cloud upon 
her brow, or a care on her countenance—though she must have 
known that he was virtually banished from her. 


With increased bitterness of heart, he turned from the sich , 
and shrouded himself beneath the gateway of the Norman” ~ 


‘Tower. 
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WINDSOR CASTLE, 





Soon after this, the officer appeared, and at once stated that 
Wyat might be admitted to the earl, inasmuch as the latter was 
wiks regarded as under restraint, and not as a regular prisoner. 
He was consequently not debarred from the society of his friends. 

Preceding W at, the officer slowly scaled the long flight of 
stone steps which communicate with the upper part of the donjon, 
and are screened by an embattled and turreted structure, called 
the covered way to the Round Tower. 

Arrived at the summit of the steps, which were then, as now, 
commanded by a piece of ordnance, the officer unlocked a door 
on the left, and ushered his companion into the prisoner's 
chamber. 

Partaking of the circular form of the structure in which it 
was situated, the further part of this chamber was almost lost 
to view, and a number of cross-beams and wooden pillars added 
@o its sombre and mysterious appearance. The walls were of 
enormous thickness, and a narrow loop-hole, terminating a deep 
embrasure, afforded but scanty light. Opposite the embrasure 
sat Surrey, at a small table covered with books and writing ma- 
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WYAT VISITS SURREY IN HIS CONFINEMENT. 





terials. A lute lay beside him on the floor, and there were 
several astrological and alchemical implements within his reach. 

So immersed was the youthful prisoner in study, that he 
was not aware, until a slight exclamation was ree by Wyat, 
of the entrance of the latter. He then arose, and shook him 
cordially by the hand. 

Nothing material passed between them as long as the officer 
remained in the chamber, but on his departure, Surrey observed, 
laughingly, to the knight—‘ And how doth my fair cousin, the 
Lady Anne Boleyn ?” 

“She has just ridden forth with the king, to hawk in 
the forest,” replied Wyat, moodily. ‘ For myself, I am ordered 
on a mission to France, but I could not depart without entreating 
your forgiveness for the jeopardy in which I have placed you. 
Would I could take your place.” 

* Do not heed me,” replied Surrey—*“ I am well content 
with what has happened. Virgil and Homer, Dante and 
Petrarch, are the companions of my confinement. In good svoth, 
[am glad to be alone. Amid-the distractions of the court, L 
could find little leisure for thé Muse.” 




















10 WINDSOR CASTLE. 


*‘ Your situation is indeed enviable, in many respects, Surrey,” 
replied Wyat. “ Disturbed by no jealous doubts and fears, you 
can beguile the tedious hours in the cultivation of your pvetical 
tastes, or in study. Still, I must needs reproach myself with 
being the cause of’ your imprisonment.” 

“ ] repeat you have done me a service,” replied the earl. “ I 
would lay down my life for my fair cousin, Anne Boleyn, and I 
am glad to be able to — the sincerity of my regard for you, 
Wyat. I applaud the king’s judgment in sending you to France, 
and if you will be counselled by me, you will stay there long enough 
to forget her who now occasions you so much uneasiness.” 

“ Will the fair Geraldine be forgotten when the term of your 
imprisonment has expired, my lord ?” asked Wyat. 

“ Of a surety, not,” replied the earl, . 

“And yet, in less than two months, I shall return from 
France,” rejoined Wyat. 

“ Our cases are not alike,” said Surrey. “The Lady 
Elizabeth Fitzgerald has plighted her troth to me.” 

“Anne Boleyn vowed eternal constancy to me,” cried Wyat 
bitterly ; “and you see how she has kept her oath! The absent 
are always in danger ; and few women are proof against ambition. 
Vanity—vanity is the rock they split upon. May you never expe- 
rience from Richmond what I have experienced from his father.” 

* T have no fear,” replied Surrey. 

As he spoke, there was a slight noise-as if some one moved 
in that part of the chamber which was buried in darkness. 

** Have we a listener here ?” cried Wyat, grasping his sword. 

“* Not unless it be a four-legged one from the dungeons be- 
neath,” replied Surrey. “ But you were speaking of Richmond. 
He was with me this morning, and came to relate the particulars 
of a mysterious adventure that occurred to him last night.” 

And the earl proceeded to detail what had befallen the duke 
on the previous night in the forest. 

* A marvellous story, truly!” said Wyat, pondering over 
the relation. ‘ I will seek out the demon huntsman myself— 
nay, I will join him, if he will give me Anne Boleyn.” 

in, a noise similar to that heard a moment ee resounded 
from the lower of the room. Wyat immediately drew his 
sword, and searched about with its point, but ineffectually. 

“It could not be fancy,” he said; “and yet I can find 
nothing.” 

“1 do not like jesting about Herne the hunter,” remarked 
Surrey, “after what I myself have seen. In your present frame 
of mind, I advise you not to seek an interview with the fiend. 
He has power over the desperate.” 

Wyat returned no answer. He seemed lost in gloomy thought, 
and soon afterwards took his leave. 

On returning to his lodgings, he summoned his attendants, and 
ordered them to proceed to Kingston, where he would join. 
them early the next morning. One of them, an old serving man, 








ADAM TWISDEN’S FEARS FOR HIS MASTER. ll 


as the exceeding haggardness of his looks, endeavoured to 
persuade him to go with them; but Wyat, with a harshness 
totally unlike his customary manner, which was gracious and 
kindly, in the extreme, peremptorily refused. 

« You look very ill, Sir Thomas,” said the old servant ; ‘ worse 
than I ever remember seeing you. Listen to my counsel, I be- 
seech you. Plead ill health with the king in excuse of your 
mission to France, and retire, for some months, to recruit your 
strength and spirits at Allington.” 

«Tush! Adam ‘Twisden—I am well enough,” exclaimed 
Wyat, impatiently. ‘Go and prepare my mails.” 

“* My dear—dear master,” cried old Ades falling on his knee 
before him, and pressing his hand to his lips; “ something tells 
me that if I leave you now, I shall never see you again. ‘There 
is a deadly paleness in your cheek, and an unearthly fire in your 
eye, such as I have never before observed in you, or in mortal 
man. I tremble to say it, but you look like one possessed of the 
fiend. Forgive my boldness, sir. I speak from affection and 
duty. I was serving-man to your father, = Sir Henry Wyat, 
before you, and I love you as ason, while I honour you as a 
master. Ihave heard that there are evil beings in the forest— 
nay, even within the castle—who lure men to perdition by 
promising to accomplish their wicked desires, I trust no such 
being has crossed your path.” 

“ Make yourself easy, good Adam,” replied Wyat, “ no fiend 
has tempted me.” 

‘‘ Swear it, sir,” cried the old man, eagerly,—* swear it by 
the Holy Trinity !” 

“ By the Holy Trinity, 1 swear it!” replied Wyat, firmly. 

And as the words were uttered, the door behind the arras was 
suddenly shut with violence. 

«Curses on you, villain! you have left the door open!” cried 
Wyat, fiercely. ‘‘ Our conversation has been overheard,” 

“ T will soon see by whom,” cried Adam, springing to his 
feet, and rushing towards the door, which opened upon a long 
corridor. 

“ Well!” cried Wyat, as Adam returned the next moment, 
with cheeks almost as white as his own—* was it the car- 
dinal ?” 

“‘ Tt was the devil, I believe !” replied the old man. “I could 
see no one,” | 

“ It would not require supernatural power to retire’ into an 
adjoining chamber, fool!” replied Wyat, affecting an incredulity 
he did not feel. 

“ Your worship’s adjuration was strangely interrupted,” cried 
the old man, crossing himself devoutly. “ Saint Dunstan and 
Saint Christopher shield us from all evil spirits x 

“ A truce to your idle terrors, Adam,” said Wyat. “ Take 
these packets,” he added pring him Henry’s dispatches, “ and 
guard them as you would your life. I am going on an ex- 




















12 WINDSOR CASTLE. 


pedition of some peril to-night, and do not choose to have 
them about me. Bid the grooms have my steed in readiness an 
hour before midnight.” 

“ T hope it is not into the forest that your worship is about to 
ride at that hour?” said Adam, trembling. “ I was told by the 
stout archer, whom folks call the Duke of Shoreditch, that he 
and the Duke of Richmond ventured thither last night. 
They saw a legion of demons mounted on coal-black horses, and 
amongst them Mark ‘ytton, the butcher, who was hanged a few 
days from the Curfew Tower by the king’s order, and 
a so strangely disappeared. Do not go into the 
forest, dear Sir Thomas !” 

“ No more of this!” cried Wyat, fiercely. “ Do as I bid 

ou, and if I join you not before noon to-morrow, proceed to 
Seah and there await my coming.” 

“T never expect to see you again, sir,” groaned the old man, as 
he took his leave. 

The anxious concern expressed in his behalf by his old and 
trusty servant, was not without effect on Sir Thomas Wyat, and 
made him hesitate in his design; but by and by, another tempest 

| of jealous rage came 
A ct on, and overwhelmed 

ee eee] all his better reso- 
‘~~ lutions. He remained 


Se 


*2..-)) within his chamber to 
37), a late hour, and then 
~~. issuing forth, proceeded 
=>... to the terrace at the 
"= north of the castle. 
Here he was challenged 
by a sentinel, but was 
psuffered to pass on 
giving the watch-word. 


<A 





TOWER, FROM THE TERRACE 


The night was profoundly dark, and the whole of the glorious 
aor overlooked by the terrace shrouded from view. But 
yat’s object in coming thither was to gaze, for the last time, 
at that part of the castle which imclosed Anne Boleyn, and 
knowing well the situation of her apartments, he fixed his eyes 
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in that direction; but though numerous lights streamed from 
other parts of the building, this portion of it was buried in ob- 
scurity. 
Suddenly, however, the chamber he watched, was illumined, 
and he beheld Henry and Anne Boleyn enter it, preceded 
by a band of attendants bearing tapers. It needed not 
yat's jealously-sharpened zaze to read, even at that distance, 
the king’s enamoured looks, or Anne Boleyn’s responsive 
glances. He saw that one of Henry’s arms encircled her waist, 
while the other caressed her yielding hand. They paused. 
Henry bent forward, and Anne half averted her head, but not 
so much so as to prevent the king from imprinting a long and 
fervid kiss upon her lips. 

Terrible was the effect of that kiss upon Wyat. <A serpent’s 
sting would have been less painful. His hands convulsively 
clutched together; his hair stood erect upon his head; a shiver 
ran through his frame; and he tottered back several paces. 
When he recovered, Henry had bidden good night to the object 
of his love, and having nearly gained the door, turned and 
waved a tender valediction to her. As soon as he was gone, 
Anne looked round with a smile of ineffable pride and pleasure 
at her attendants, but a cloud of curtains duteni over the 
window, shrouded her from the view of her wretched lover. 

In a state of agitation wholly indescribable, Wyat then 
walked towards the edge of the terrace,—it might be with 
the design of flinging himself from it. When within a few 
yards of the low parapet wall, defending its precipitous side, he 
yerceived a tall dark figure directly in his path, and halted. 

hether the object he beheld was leumich or not he could not 
determine, but it seemed of more than mortal stature. It was 
wrapped in a long black cloak, and wore a high conical cap on 
its head. Before Wyat could utter a word, the figure spoke. 

* You desire to see Herne the hunter,” it said, in a deep 
sepulchral tone. “ Ride hence to the haunted beech-tree near 
the swamp at the further side of the forest. There you will 
find him.” 

“ You are the fiend himself —I feel it,” cried Wyat. “ Why 
go into the forest? Speak now.” 

And as he uttered the words he stepped forward, with the 
intention of grasping the figure. But it eluded him, and, with a 
mocking laugh, melted into the darkness. 

Wyat advanced to the edge of the terrace, and looked over 
the parapet, but he could see nothing except the tops of the 
tall trees springing from the side of the moat. Proceeding to 
the sentinel, he inquired whether any one had passed him, but 
the man returned an angry denial. 

Terror-stricken, and yet full of wild excitement, W yat quitted 
the terrace, and seeking his steed, mounted him, and galloped 
into the forest. 
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“ If he be not indeed the fiend, he will scarcely outstrip me 
in the race,” he cried, as his steed bore him at a furious pace 
through the long avenue. 

The gloom was here awful, being increased by the dense 
masses of foliage beneath which he was riding. the time, 
however, that he reached the summit of Spring Hill, as the 
eminence at the end of the avenue is now designated, the moon 
struggled through the clouds, and threw a wan glimmer over 
the scene. The deep slumber of the woods was unbroken by any 
sound save that of the frenzied rider burstin age them. 

Well acquainted with the forest, Wyat held on a direct course. 
His brain seemed on fire, and the fury of his career increased 
his mad excitement. Heedless of all impediments, he pressed 
forward—now dashing beneath overhanging boughs at the risk 
of his neck—now skirting the edge of « glen where a false step 
would have been fatal. 

On—on he went, his frenzy increasing each moment. 

At length, he reached the woody height overlooking the 
deep dingle which formed the limit of his ride. Once more, the 
moon had withdrawn her lustre, and a huge indistinct black 
mass alone pointed out the position of the haunted tree. Around 
it wheeled a large white owl, distinguishable by its ghostly 

lumage through the gloom, like a sea-bird in a storm, and 
ostion bodingly as it winged its mystic flight. No other sound 
was heard, nor living object seen. 

While throwing his gaze into the dreary expanse beneath him, 
Wyat, for the first time, since starting, experienced a sensation 
of doubt and dread; and the warning of his old and faithful 
attendant rushed to his mind. He tried torecite a prayer, but 
the words died away on his lips,—neither would his fingers 
fashion the symbol of the cross. 

But even these admonitions did not restrain him. Springing 
from his foaming and panting steed, and taking the bridle in 
his hand, he descended the nS of the acclivity. Ever and anon, 
a rustling among the grass told him that a snake, with which 
description of reptile the spot abounded, was gliding away from 
him. His horse, which had hitherto been all fire and impetuosity, 
now began to manifest symptoms of alarm, quivered in every 
limb, snorted, and required to be dragged along forcibly. 

When within a few s of the tree, its enormous rifted 
trunk became fully revealed to him. But no one was beside it. 
Wyat then stood still, and exclaimed, in a loud, commanding 
tone—* Spirit, I summon thee !—appear !” 

As the words were uttered, a sound like a peal of thunder 
rolled over-head, accompanied by screeches of discordant 
laughter, proceeding, apparently, from many voices. Other 

and unearthly noises were heard, and amidst the din, 
a blue, pkosphoric light issued from the yawning crevice in the 
tree, while a tall, gaunt figure, crested with an antlered helm, 
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sprang from it. At the same moment, a swarm of horribly- 
grotesque, swart objects, looking like imps, appeared amid the 
branches of the tree, and grinned and gesticulated at Wyat in a 
fearful manner ; and though they did not shake his courage, they 
succeeded in scaring his steed, which, after rearing and plunging 
violently, broke its hold, and darted off into the swamp, where it 
floundered, and was lost. 

“ You have called me, Sir Thomas Wyat,” said the demon, in 
a sepulchral tone ; “Iam here. What would you ?” 

“ My name being known to you, spirit of 98 my errand 
should be also,” replied Wyat, boldly. 

“ Your errand is known to me,” replied the demon. “ You 
have lost a mistress, and would regain a eS 

* T would give my soul to win Sar back from my kingly rival,” 
cried Wyat. 

“ T accept your offer,” rejoined the spirit. “ Anne Boleyn 
shall be yours, and you mine. Your hand upon the compact.” 

Wyat stretched forth his hand, and grasped that of the demon. 
His fingers were compressed as if by a vice, and he felt himself 
dragged towards the tree, while a stifling and sulphureous vapour 
rose around him. A veil fell over his head, and was rapidly 
twined around his brow, in thick folds. 

At the same time, amid yells of fiendish laughter, he was 
lifted from the ground; thrust into the hollow of the tree; 
and thence, as it seemed to him, conveyed into some deep 
subterranean recess. 


Il. 


WHAT PASSED BETWEEN CARDINAL WOLSEY AND MABEL LYNDWOOD, 


Fortep in his plan of making Wyat the instrument of Anne 
Boleyn’s overthrow, Wolsey determined to put into immediate 
operation the plan he had conceived of bringing forward a rival 
against her with the king. | 

If a choice had been allowed him, he would have selected some 
high-born dame for this purpose, but as that was out of the 
question—and as, indeed, Henry had proved insensible to the 
attractions of all the beauties that crowded his court except 
Anne Boleyn—he trusted to the forester’s fair grand-daughter 
to accomplish his object. 

The person from whom he had received intelligence of the 
admiration exhibited by Henry for Mabel Lyndwood, was his 
jester, Patch,—a shrewd varlet who, under the mask of folly, 
picked up many an important secret for his master, and was 
proportionately Beatin 

fore executing is scheme, Wolsey resolved to ascertain 
whether the damsel’s beauty was as extraordinary as it had been 
represented; and with this view,/he mounted his mule one 
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morning, and, accompanied by Patch and another attendant, rode 
towards the forest. 

It was a bright and beautiful morning, and preoccupied as he 
was, Wolsey could not be wholly insensible to the loveliness of 
the scene around him. Not wishing his design to be detected, 
he did not take the direct course to Black Nest, where he knew 
the forester’s dwelling was situated, but ambled leisurely beneath 
the trees, as if he were taking gentle exercise. 

At length, he arrived at the end of a long glade, where a 
herd of deer were reposing by the side of a small pool of water, 
and where a fine view of the castle was obtained. 
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: The sight of the kingly pile, looking down upon its pomp of 
woods, stirred high aad a itious thoughts in his breast. 
i “The lord of that proud structure has been for years swayed 
| by me,” he mused, “ and shall the royal puppet be at last wrested 
from me bya woman’s hand? Not if I can hold my own.” 


Roused by the reflection, he quickened his pace, and shaping 
his course towards Black Nest, reached, in a short time, the 
borders of a wide swamp lying between the lake, and another 
mere of less extent, situated in the heart of the forest, This 
wild and dreary swamp, the haunt of the bittern and the plover, 
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contrasted forcibly and disagreeably, with the rich sylvan district 
he had just quitted, 

ae should not like to cross this marsh at night,” he observed 
to Patch, who rode close behind him. - 

** Nor I, your grace,” replied the buffoon, ‘ We might chance 
to be led by a will-o’-the-wisp to a watery grave,” 

Such treacherous fires are not confined to these regions, 
knave,” rejoined Wolsey, Mankind are often led, by dese 
gleams of glory and power, into quagmires and deep pitfalls. 
Holy Virgin! whom have we here ?” 

he latter exclamation was occasioned by a figure that seemed 
to emerge from the ground, so sudden was its appearance, at a 
little distance on the right. Wolsey’s mule swerved so much as 
almost to endanger his seat, and he called out, in a loud, angry 
tone, to the author of the annoyance, ‘ Who are you, sirrah ?— 
and what do you here ?” : 

“TI am a keeper of the forest, an’ please your grace,” replied 
the other, doffing his cap, and disclosing harsh features, which by 
no means recommended him to the cardinal, “ and am named 
Morgan Fenwolf. I was couching anata the reeds to get a 
shot at a fat buck, when your approach called me to my feet.” 

* By Saint Jude, that is the very fellow, your grace, who shot 
the hart-royal, the other day,” cried Patch. 

* And so preserved the Lady Anne Boleyn,” rejoined the car- 
dinal. Art sure of it, knave ?” 

* As sure as your grace is of sainthood,” replied Patch, 

‘You should have been well rewarded for the shot, friend 
—by the king’s highness—or by the lady Anne?” remarked 
Wolse to the keeper. 

“T have been rewarded by neither,” rejoined Fenwolf, sullenly. 

* Wum!” exclaimed the cardinal, ‘‘ Give the fellow a 
piece of gold, Patch.” 

‘‘T have small claim on your grace’s bounty,” said Fenwolf, 
reluctantly receiving the coin. | 

“ The very reason I bestow it upon you, fellow,” cried the 
cardinal, knitting his brows. 

* Nay, [ mean no offence,” replied Fenwolf; “but the 
rumour goes that your grace and the lady Anne are not well 
affected towards each other.” 

‘The rumour is false,” rejoined the cardinal—* and. you can 
now contradict it on your own experience. Harkee, sirrah— 
where lies Tristram Lyndwood’s hut ?” 

Fenwolf looked somewhat surprised and confused by the 
question. 

“Tt lies on the other side of * ge a rising ground, about 
half a mile hence,” he said. “ But if your grace is seeking 


old Tristram, you will-not find him. I parted with him, half an 
hour ago, on Hawk’s hill, and he was then on his way to the 
deer-pen at Bray Wood.” 
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18 WINDSOR CASTLE. 


“Tf I see his grand-daughter, Mabel, it will suffice,” rejoined 
the cardinal. “ I am told she is a comely damsel. — Is it so ?” 

“ T am but an indifferent judge in such matters,” replied Fen- 
wolf, moodily. J 
“ Lead my mule across this swamp, thou senseless Cymon, 

said the cardinal, “and I will give thee my blessing.” 

With a very ill grace, Fenwolf ge, and conducted the 
cardinal to the further side of the marsh. 

“Tf your grace pursues the path over the hill,” he said, and 
then strikes into the first opening on the right, it will bring you 
to Tristram’s hut.” 

And, without waiting for the promised blessing, he disappeared 
among the trees. ! 

On reaching the top of the hill, Wolsey descried the hut 
through an opening in the trees, at a few hundred yards distance. 
It was pleasantly situated on the brink of the lake, at the point 
where its width was greatest, and where it was fed by a brook 
that flowed from a large pool of water near Sunninghill. 

From the high ground where Wolsey now stood, the lake was 
viewed to singular advantage. For nearly a mile it stretched 
out its shining expanse, between banks of varied form, sometimes 
indented, sometimes running out in projections, but every- 
where clothed with timber almost to the water’s edge. Wild fowl 
skimmed over its glassy surface, or dipped in search of their 
finny prey; and here and there a heron oo be detected 
in some shallow nook. A flight of cawing rooks were settling 
upon the tall trees on the right bank of the lake, and the voices 
of the thrush, the blackbird, and other feathered songsters, broke 
in redundant melody from the adjoining grove. 

A verdant path, partly beneath the trees, and partly by 
the side of the lake, led Wolsey to the forester’s hut. Con- 
structed of wood and clay, with a thatched roof, green with 
moss, and half overgrown with ivy, the little building was in ad- 
mirable keeping with the surrounding scenery. Opposite the 
door, and opening upon the lake, stood a little boat-house, and 
beside it, a few wooden steps, defended by a hand-rail, ran into 
the water. A few yards beyond the boat-house, the brook be- 
fore mentioned emptied its waters into the lake. 

Gazing with much internal satisfaction at the cottage, Wolse 
bade Patch dismount, and ascertain whether Mabel was within. 
The buffoon obeyed, tried the door, and, finding it fastened, 
knocked, but to no purpose. No answer was returned. 

After a pause of a few minutes, the cardinal was turning away 
in extreme disappointment, when a small skiff, rowed by a female 
hand, shot vealed an angle of the lake, and swiftly approached 
them. A glance from Patch would have told Wolsey, if he had 
required any such information, that this was the forester’s grand- 
daughter, As she drew near, her beauty quite ravished him, 
and satisfied him that she would have passed with any wandering 
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knight, who might have chanced to behold her in the olden time, 
for the spirit of the lake. Features regular, exquisitely moulded, 
and of a joyous expression; a skin dyed like a peach ‘i the sun, 
but so as to improve rather than impair its ~~ eyes bright, 
laughing, and blue as a summer sky ; ripe, ruddy lips, and pearly 
teeth; and hair of a light and glossy brown, constituted the 
sum of her attractions. Her sylph-like figure was charmingly 
ae 0 by the graceful exercise on which she was engaged, 
and her small we which seemed scarcely able to grasp an oar, 
impelled the skiff forward with marvellous velocity, and apparently 
without much exertion on her part. 

Unabashed by the presence of the strangers, though Wolsey’s 
attire could leave her in no doubt as to his high ecclesiastical 
dignity, she sprang ashore at the landing-place, and fastened 
her bark to the side of the boat-house. 

** You are Mabel Lyndwood, I presume, fair maiden ?” inquired 
the cardinal, gazing at her admiringly. 

‘* Such is my name, your grace,” she replied; “ for your garb 
tells me I am addressing Cardinal Wolsey.” 

The cardinal graciously inclined his head. 

“ Chancing to ride in this part of the forest,” he said, “ and 
having heard of your beauty, I came to see whether the reality 
equals the description, and by my faith, it far transcends it.” 

Mabel blushed deeply, roa cast down her lovely eyes. 

‘Would that Henry could see her now!” thought the cardinal, 
« Anne Boleyn’s reign were nigh an end, How long have you 
dwelt in this cottage, fair maid ?” he added, aloud. 

“ My grandsire, Tristram Lyndwood, has dwelt here fifty 
years and more,” replied Mabel; “ but I have on'y come hither 
within these few weeks. Before that time, I lived at Chertsey, 
under the care of one of the lay sisters of the monastery there— 
sister Anastasia.” 

“ And your parents—where are they?” asked the cardinal, 
curiously, , 

« Alas! your grace, I have none,” replied Mabel, with a sigh. 
— Tristram Lyndwood is my only living relative. Le used to 
come over once a month to see me at Chertsey—and latterly, 
finding his dwelling lonely, for he lost the old dame who tended 
it, he brought me to dwell with him, Sister Anastasia was loath 
to part with me—and I was grieved to leave her—but I could not 
refuse my grandsire.” 

“ Certes, you could not,” replied the cardinal, musingly, and 
gazing hard at her. ‘“ And you know nothing of your parents ?” 

“ Little, beyond this,” replied Mabel: “ My father was a 
keeper of the forest, and being unhappily gored by a stag, perished 
of the wound—for a wound from a hart’s horn, as your grace 
knows, is certain death—and my mother pined after him, and 
speedily followed him to the grave. I was then placed by my 
grandsire with Sister Anastasia, as Jvhave just related—and this 
is all my history.” ( 
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20 WINDSOR CASTLE. 


« A simple one, yet curious withal,” said Wolsey, still musing. 
“ You are the fairest maid of low degree I ever beheld. You 

saw the king at the chase the other day, Mabel ?” : 

“ Truly, did I, your grace,” she replied, her eyes brightening— 
“and a right noble king he is.” 

“ And as gentle and winning as he is goodly to look upon,” 
said Wolsey, smiling. 

“ Report says otherwise,” rejoined Mabel. 

“ Report speaks falsely,” cried Wolsey; “ I know him well— 
and he is what I describe him.” 

“ I am glad to hear it,” replied Mabel; “ and I must own I 
formed the same opinion myself — for the smile he threw 
upon me was one of the sweetest and kindliest I ever beheld.” 

“Since you have confessed so much, fair maiden,” rejoined 
Wolsey; “ I will be equally frank, and tell you it was from the 
king’s own lips I heard of your beauty. You may be proud, 
Mabel—you have a royal admirer !” 

« Your grace !” she exclaimed. 

“ Well, well,” said Wolsey; “ if the king is bewitched, I can- 
not wonder at it. And now, good day, fair maiden. You will 
hear more of me.” 

« Your grace will not refuse me your blessing ?” asked Mabel. 

“ Assuredly not, my child,” replied Wolsey, extending his 
hands over her. “ Allgood angels and saints bless you, and have 
you in their keeping. Mark my words—a great destiny awaits 
you. But in all changes, rest assured you will find a friend in 
Cardinal Wolsey.” 

* You overwhelm me with kindness,” cried Mabel; “ nor 
can I conceive how I have found an interest in your eyes— 
unless sister Anastasia or father Anselm, of Chertsey Abbey, 
may have mentioned me to your grace.” 

** You have found a more potent advocate with me than cither 
sister Anastasia or father Anselm,” replied Wolsey; “ and now, 
farewell.” 

And turning the head of his mule, he rode slowly away, 

On that same day, there was a grand banquet in the castle, 
and, as usual, Wolsey took his station on the right of the sove- 
reign, while the = legate occupied a place on the left. 
Watching a favourable opportunity for the remark, Wolsey ob- 
served to Henry, that he had been riding that morning in the 
forest, and had seen the loveliest damsel that ever eyes fell upon. 

“ Ab! by our Lady! and who may she be?” asked the king, 
curiously. 

“She can boast little in regard to birth, being grandchild 
to an old forester,” replied Wolsey. But your majesty saw her 
at the ey", Om the other day.” 

* Ah, now I think me of her,” said Henry, “ A very comely 


damsel, in good sooth.” 
_“ T know not where her match is to be found,” cried the car- 
dinal. “ Would your majesty had seen her skim oyer the 
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lake in a fairy boat managed by herself, as I beheld her this 
morning. You would have taken her for a water-nymph, except 
that no water-nymph was ever half so beautiful.” 

“ You speak in raptures, cardinal,” cried Henry. “I must 
see this damsel again. Where does she dwell? I have heard,— 
but it hath slipped my memory.” 

“In a cottage at Black Nest, near the great lake,” replied 
Wolsey. ‘ There is some mystery attached to her birth, which 
I have not yet fathomed.” 

“ Leave me to unriddle it,” replied the king, laughingly. 

And he turned to talk on other subjects to Campeggio, but 
Wolsey felt satisfied that the device was successful. 

Nor was he mistaken. As Henry retired from the banquet, 
he motioned the Duke of Suffolk towards him, and said, in an 
under-tone— 

“T shall go forth at dusk to-morrow even, in disguise, and 
shall require your attendance.” 

* Qn a love affair?” asked the duke, in the same tone. 

“ Perchance,” replied Henry ; “ but I will explain myself more 
fully anon.” 

t his muttered colloquy was overheard by Patch, and faith- 
fully reported to the cardinal. 


Il. 


THE VISIT TO THE FORESTER’S COTTAGE. 


Tristram Lynpwoop did not return home till late in the evening, 
and when informed of the cardinal’s visit, he shook his head, 
gravely. 

*T am sorry we went to the hunting-party,” he observed. 
“Valentine Hagthorne said mischief would come of it, and I 
wish I had attended to his advice.” 

“TI see no mischief that has happened, grandsire,” cried 
Mabel. “On the contrary, I think I have met with excellent 
fortune. The good cardinal promises me a high destiny, and 
says the king himself noticed me.” 

* Would his regards had fallen anywhere else than on you, 
child,” rejoined Tetsivamn. * But I warrant me, you told the 
cardinal your history—all you know of it, at least.” 

“Of a truth I did,” ‘she replied—*“ nor did I know there 
was any harm in doing so.” 

** Answer no Sha inquiries in future,” said Tristram, 
angrily, 

“ But, grandfather, I could not refuse to answer the cardinal,” 
she replied, in a deprecating voice. 

“ Well,—well, no more of this,” said Tristram, ‘ Have you 
seen Morgan Fenwolf to-day ?” 

“ Not I, and I care not if I never see him again,” she replied, 
pettishly. ’ 

“You dislike him strangely, Mab rejoined her grandfather ; 
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22 WINDSOR CASTLE. 


—**he is the best keeper in the forest, and makes no secret of 
his admiration of you. 

«That is why f dislike him,” she returned. _ 

“ By the same rule, if what the cardinal stated be true,—though, 
trust me, he was but jesting,—you ought to dislike the king. But 

” 
get me my supper. I have need of it, for I have fasted long. 

Mabel hastened to obey, and set a mess of hot pottage and other 
viands before him. Little more conversation sap between 
them, for the old man was weary, and sought his couch early. 

That night, Mabel did nothing but dream of the king—of 
stately chambers, rich apparel, and countless attendants. She 
awoke, and finding herself in a lowly cottage, and without a 
single attendant, was, like other dreamers, greatly discontented. 

The next morning, her grandfather went again to Bray Wood, 
and she was left to muse upon the event of the previous day. 
While busied about some trifling occupations, the door sud- 
denly opened, and Morgan Fenwolf entered the cottage. He was 
followed by a tall man, with a countenance of extreme paleness, 
but a noble and commanding figure. There was something so 
striking in the appearance of the latter person, that it riveted 
the attention of Mabel. But no corresponding effect was pro- 
duced on the stranger, for he scarcely bestowed a look upon her. 

Morgan Fenwolf hastily asked whether her grandsire was at 
home, or near at hand, and being answered in the negative, ap- 
peared much disappointed. 

Whispering a few words to his companion, he said that he 
must borrow the skiff for a short while, as he wished to visit 
some nets on the lake. Mabel readily assented, and the stranger 
quitted the house, while Fenwolf lingered to offer some attention 
to Mabel, which was so ill-received that he was fain to hurry 
forth to the boat-house. He then embarked, with his companion, 
and as soon as the plash of oars announced their departure, 
Mabel went forth to watch them. ‘The stranger, who was seated 
in the stern of the boat, for the first time, fixed his large melan- 
choly eyes full upon her, and did not withdraw his gaze till the 
boat turned the’corner of the lake, and disappeared. 

Marvelling who he could be, and mathe. <8 herself with not 
having questioned Fenwolf about him, Mabel resolved to repair 
the error wnen the skiff was brought back. But the opportunity 
did not speedily occur. Hours flew by; the shades of evening 
drew on; but neither Fenwolf nor the stranger returned. 

Soon after dusk, her grandfather came home. He did not ex- 
press the least astonishment at Fenwolf’s prolonged absence, but 
said he was sure to be back in the course of the evening, and the 
skiff was not wanted. 

“ He will bring us a fine jack, or a carp for dinner to- 
morrow, [ll warrant me,” he said. “If he had returned in 
time, we might have had fish for supper. No matter. I must 
make shift with the mutton pie and a rasher of bacon. Morgan 
did not mention the name of his companion, you say ?” 
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“ He did not,” replied Mabel; “ but I hope he will bring 
him with him. He is the goodliest gentleman I ever beheld.” 

* What! handsomer than the king?” cried Tristram. 

“‘ Nay, they should not be compared,” replied Mabel: “ the 
one is stout and burly; the other, slight, long-visaged, and 
pale, but handsome withal,—very handsome.” 

“ Well, I dare say I shall see him anon,” said Tristram ; “ and 
now for supper, for I am as sharp-set as a hunter.” 

Mabel = the better part of a huge pie before him, which 
the old forester attacked with great ms § He then fell to work 
upon some slices of bacon toasted over the embers by his grand- 
daughter, and having washed them down with a jug of mead, 
decheal he had supped famously. While taking care of him- 
self, he did not forget his hound. From time to time, he threw 
him morsels of the pie, and when he had done, he gave him a 
platter-full of broken meat. 

“Old Hubert has served me faithfully nigh twenty years,” he 
said, patting the hound’s shaggy neck, “and must not be neglected.” 

Throwing a log of wood on the fire, he drew his chair into the 
ingle nook, and disposed himself to slumber. Meanwhile Mabel 
busied herself about her household concerns, and was singing 
a lulling melody to her grandfather, in a voice of exquisite sweet- 
ness, Ae a loud tap was heard at the door. ‘Tristram roused 
himself from his dose, and old Hubert uttered a low growl. 

“ Quiet, Hubert, quiet!” cried Tristram. ‘“ It cannot be Mor- 
gan Fenwolf,” he added. He would never knock thus. Come 
in, friend, whoever thou art.” 

At this invitation, two persons darkened the doorway. The 
foremost was a man of bulky frame, and burly demeanour. He 
was attired in a buff jerkin, over which he wore a loose 
brown surcoat; had a flat velvet cap on his head; and carried 
a stout staff in his hand. His face was broad and handsome, 
though his features could scarcely be discerned in the doubtful 
light to which he was exposed. A reddish-coloured beard clothed 
his chin. His companion, who appeared a trifle the taller of the 
two, and equally robust, was wrapped in a cloak of green cloth. 

“ Good even to you, friend,” said the foremost stranger to 
the forester. ‘ We are belated travellers, on our way from 
Guildford to Windsor, and, seeing your cottage, we have called 
to obtain some refreshment before we cross the forest. We do 
not ask you to bestow a meal upon us, but will gladly pay for the 
best your cottage affords.” 

" tra shall have it, and welcome, my masters,” replied Tris- 
tram; “but I am afraid my humble fare will scarcely suit you.” 

“ Fear nothing,” replied the other; “we have good og 
and are not over dainty. Beshrew me, friend,” he ed, re- 
garding Mabel, “ you have a comely daughter.” 

“‘ She is my grand-daughter, sir,” replied Tristram. 

“ Well, your grand-daughter, then,” said the other; “ by the 
mass, a lovelier maiden I never a eyes on, We have none such 
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24 WINDSOR CASTLE. 


in Guildford, and I doubt if the king hath such in Windsor. What 
say you, Charles Brandon ?” 

«It were treason to agree with you, Harry Le Roy,” replied 
Brandon, laughing ; “for they say the king visits with the hal- 
ter all those who Topurege the charms of the lady Anne Boleyn. 
But certes, this damsel is very fair.” 

“ You will discompose her, my masters, if you praise her thus 
to her face,” said Tristram, somewhat testily. “ Here, Mabel, 
bring forth all my scanty larder affords, and put some rashers of 
bacon on the fire.” 

* Cold meat and bread will suffice for us,” said Harry; “ we 
will not trouble the damsel to play the cook for us.” 

With this, Mabel, who appeared greatly embarrassed by the 
presence of the strangers, spread a cloth of snow-white linen on 
the little table, and placed the remains of the pie and a large 
loaf before them. The new comers sate down, and ate heartily 
of the humble viands,—he who had been named Harry frequently 
stopping, in the course of hisrepast, tocompliment his fair attendant. 

66 our lady, I have never been so waited on before,” he 
added, rising, and removing his stool towards the fire, while his 
companion took up a position, with his back against the wall, 
near the me a “ And now, my pretty Mabel, have you 
never a cup of ale to wash down the pie ?” 

“TI can offer you a draught of right good mead, sir,” said 
Tristram ; “ and that is the only liquor my cottage can furnish.” 

“ Nothing can be better,” replied Harry. « Toot us have it.” 

While Mabel went to draw the liquor, ‘E ristram fixed his eyes 
on Harry, whose features were now fully revealed by the light 
of the fire. 

« Why do you look at me so hard, friend ?” demanded Harry, 
somewhat sternly. 

“JT have seen some one very like you, master,” replied Tris- 
tram; “ and one it is no light i aia to resemble.” 

“You mean the king,” returned Harry, laughing. You are 
not the first person who has thought me like him.” 

“ You are vain of the likeness, i see, master,” replied Tristram, 
joining in the laugh. “ How say you, Mab?” he added to his grand- 
daughter, who at that moment returned with a jug and a couple 
of drinking-horns. Whom does this gentleman resemble ?” 

“ The king,” returned Mabel, without raising her eyes. 

* Nay, look me full in the face while you say so, sweetheart,” 
oo Harry. “ Marry, if I were the royal Henry instead of 
what I am, a plain Guildford merchant, I should prefer you to 
Anne Boleyn. 

“ Is that said in good sooth, sir?” asked Mabel, slightly raising 
her eyes, and instantly dropping them before the ardent gaze 
of the self-styled merchant, 

ss sooth, and sober truth,” replied Harry, rounding his 
arm, goes hand or his lusty thigh, in true royal fashion. 

“‘ Were you the royal Henry instead of him you are, I should 
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not care for your preference,” said Mabel, more confidently. 
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“ My grandsire says the king changes his love as often as the 
moon changes, Poe oftener.” 

* God’s death!—your grandsire is a false knave to say so !” 
cried Harry. 

* Heaven help us! you swear the king’s oaths,” said Mabel. 

« And wheredbes not, sweetheart ?” said Harry, checking him- 
self. “It is enough to make one swear, and in royal style, too, to 
hear one’s liege Tord unjustly accused. I have ever heard the 
king styled a mirror of constancy. How say you, Charles 
Brandon ?—can you not give him a good character ?” 

* Oh! an excellent character,” said Brandon. “™ He is con- 
stancy itself—while the fit lasts,” he added, aside. 

* You hear what my friend says, sweetheart,” observed Harry ; 
“and I assure you he has the best opportunities of judging. 
But [ll be sworn you did not believe your grandfather when 
he thus maligned the king.” 

« She contradicted me flatly,” said Tristram; “but pour out 
the mead, girl. Our guests are waiting for it.” 

While Mabel, in compliance with her grandsire’s injunctions, 
filled the horn, the door of the cottage was metic ts opened 
by Morgan Fenwolf, who stepped in, followed by his hound, 
Bawsey. He started on beholding the strangers, but both were 
so much occupied by the damsel that he remained unnoticed. 
A sign from the old forester told him he had better retire. 
Jealous curiosity, however, detained him; and he tafried till 
Harry had received the cup from Mabel, and drained it to her 
health, He then drew back, closed the door, and joined a dark 
and mysterious figure, with hideous lineaments and an antlered 
helm upon its head, standing outside the cottage. 

“Tt is the king, and unattended, except by one person,” he 
whispered to this figufe. His life is in our hands, Let us 
watch him.” 

And they stationed themselves at the window, 

Meanwhile, a cup of mead having been handed to Brandon, 
he observed to his companion, “ We must now be setting forth on 
our journey, Night is advancing, and we have five long miles to 
traverse across the forest.” 

“ T would stay where I am,” rejoined Harry, “ and make a 
bench near the fire serve me in lieu of a couch, but that business 
requires our presence at the castle to-night. There is a mark in 
payment of our meal, friend,” he added to Tristram, “ and as we 
shall probably return to-morrow night, we will call and have 
another supper with you. Provide us a capon, and some fish 
from the lake.” 

“ You had better rest here, sir,” said Mabel. “They say 
there are robbers and evil spirits in the forest.” 

 T have no fear of any such, sweetheart,” replied oy, “I 
have a strong arm to defend myself, and so has my friend Charles 
Brandon, as to evil spirits, a-Kiss from your sweet lips will 
shield me from all ill.” 
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26 WINDSOR CASTLE. 


And as he spoke, he drew her towards him, and clasping her 
in his arms imprinted a score of rapid kisses on her lips. 

* Hold! hold, master!” cried Tristram, rising angrily ; “ this 
may not be. *Tis an arrant abuse of hospitality.” 

“« Nay, be not angry, good friend,” replied Harry, laughing, “ I 
am on the look-out for a wife, and [ know not but I may take 
your grand-daughter with me to Guildford.” 

« She is not to be so lightly won,” cried Tristram, “ for though 
I am but a poor Pratt rate her as highly as the haughtiest 
noble can rate his child.” 

« And with reason,” said Harry. “ Good night, sweetheart !” 
“ By my crown! Suffolk,” he exclaimed to his companion, as 
he quitted the cottage, “ she is an angel, and shall be mine.” 

“ Not if my arm serves me truly,” muttered Fenwolf, who 
overheard the exclamation. “ And now to intercept them before 
they reach their horses,” 


IV. 


HOW HERNE THE HUNTER SHEWED THE EARL OF SURREY THE FAIR 
GERALDINE IN A VISION, 


On the third day after Surrey’s imprisonment in the keep, he 
was removed to the Norman Tower. The chamber allotted him 
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HERNE THE HUNTER APPEARS TO SURREY, o7 


was square, tolerably lofty, and had two narrow pointed win- 
dows, looking towards the middle ward. Not only was he 
permitted to pass a i. 
wrtion of his time ci chs : 
on the battlements of | i 1) : = 
the Round Tower, the ¢ : ; 

magnificent prospect [ 
from which always ' 
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recreated him ; but he ‘ oe: 

was allowed to take \Rheer 

exercise in the ry al ee 

moat surrounding the | 

ke ‘ep. s 


The fair Geraldine, eA me 
he was informed, had g 
been sent to the§& 
palace at Green-g 
wich; but her ab @ 
sence occasioned him 
no disquietude, be- gam 
cause he knew, if she g 
had be engsuffered to { 
remain at W indsor, 9 : 
he could not have4 ou 
seen her. = Sk 

About the time of 
Surrey’s removal to cy 
the Norman Tower, 
the Duke of Rich- 
mond quitted the oe 
castle without assign- 
ing any motive for his departure, or even taking leave of his 
friend. At first, some jealous mistrust that he might be gone to 
renew his suit to the fair Geraldine troubled the earl; but he 
strongly combated the feeling, as calculated, if indulged, to de- 
stroy his tranquillity, and by fixing his thoughts sedulously on 
other subjects, he succeeded in overcoming it. 

One night, while occupied in translating the /Eneid of Virgil, 
which he had commence ‘4, he remained at his task to a late hour. 
The midnight: bell had tolled, w hen, looking up, he was startled 
by perceiving a tall dark figure standing silent and motionless 
beside him. 

Independently of the ee of accounting for its pre- 
sence, the appearance of the figure was, in itself, sufficiently 
ap palling. Above the ordinary ‘stature, it was enveloped in a 
long black cloak, while a tall, conical black cap, which added 
to its height, onal increased ‘the hideousness of .its features, 
crowned its head, 
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For a few minutes, Surrey remained gazing at the figure in 
mute astonishment, during which it pentane’ the same mo- 
tionless posture. At length, he was able to murmur forth the 
inte coer ae thou ?” ms oe 

“ A friend,” repli e figure, a tone. 

“ Are you man or spirit?” demanded Surrey. 

“Tt matters not,—I am 4 friend,” rejoined the figure. 

“ On what errand come you here ?” asked Surrey. 

“To serve you,” replied the figure’; to liberate you. You 
shall go hence with me if you choose,” 

. On what condition ?” rejoined Surrey. 

“ We will speak of that when we are out of the castle, and 
on the free of the forest,” returned the figure. 

You tempt in vain,” cried Surrey, *T will not go with you. 
I recognise in you the demon hunter Herne.” 

The figure laughed hollowly—so hollowly—that Surrey’s flesh 
crept upon his bones, ) 

“You are right, lord of Surrey,” he said; “I am Herne the 
hunter, You must join me. Sir Thomas Wyat is already one 
of my band,” 

You lie, false fiend!” rejoined Surrey, ‘ Sir Thomas Wyat 
ig in France,” 

“Tt is you who lie, lord of Surrey,” replied Herne; Sir 
Thomas is now in Windsor Forest. You shall see him in 


a few minutes, if you will come with me,” 
“1 dishelieve , tempter!” cried a6? indignantly. 


“ Wyat is too a Christian, and too wort 
league with a demon,” 
ain Herne oo ap bitterly. 

* Sir Thomas Wyat told you he would join me if I would 
give him Anne Boleyn,” said the demon. “ I heard the offer, 
and accepted it.” 

* But you have no power over her, demon?” cried Surrey, 
shuddering. | 

* You will learn whether I have or not, in due time,” said 
Herne. ‘Do you refuse to go with me ?” 

i. I refuse to deliver myself to perdition,” rejoined the 
earl. : 

* An idle fear,” rejoined Herne. “ I care not for your soul— 
you will ruin that without my aid. I have need of you. You 
shall be back again in this chamber before the officer visits it in 
the morning, and no one shall be aware of your absence. Come, 
or I will bear you hence.” 

“ You dare not touch me,” replied Surrey, placing his hand 
upon his breast ; “ I am armed with a holy relic.” 

** I know it,” said Herne; “ and I feel its power, or I would 
not have trifled with you thus long. But it cannot shield you 
from a rival. You believe the fair Geraldine constant—ha ! 
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THE VISION OF THE FAIR GERALDINE. 


« T know her to be so,” said Surrey. 

A derisive laugh broke from Herne. 

« Peace, mocking fiend!” cried Surrey, furiously. 

“TI laugh to think how you are deceived,” said Herne. 
« Would you behold your mistress now ?—would you see how she 
conducts herself during your absence ?” 

“If you choose to try me, I will not oppose the attempt ;” 
replied Surrey, “ but it will be futile.” 
~ Remove the relic from your person,” rejoined Herne. 
“Place it upon the table, within your grasp, and you shall see 
her.” 

Surrey hesitated. 

“ No harm can result from it,” he cried, at length, detaching 
the relic from his neck, and laying it on the table. 

A low laugh from the demon almost made him repent what 
he had done. 

« Extinguish the light,” cried Herne, in a commanding yoice. 

Surrey instantly sprang to his feet, and dashed the lamp off the - 
table. 

« Behold !” cried the demon. 

And instantly a vision, representing the form and lineaments 
of the fair Geraldine to the life, shone forth against the apponite 
wall of the chamber. At the feet of the visionary damsel knelt a 
shape resembling the Duke of Richmond. He was pressing the 
hand ‘extended to him by the fair Geraldine to his lips, and a 
smile of triumph irradiated his features, 

“Such is man’s friendship—such woman’s constancy,” cried 
Herne. ‘ Are you now satisfied ?” 

“Tam, that you have deceived me, false spirit,” cried the earl. 
“T would not believe the fair Geraldine inconstant, though all 
hell told me so.” 

A terrible laugh broke from the demon, and the vision faded 
away. All became perfect darkness, and for a few moments, 
the earl remained silent, He then called to the demon, but 
receiving no answer, put forth his hand towards the spot 
where he had stood, He was gone. Confounded, Surrey 
returned to the table, and searched for the relic, but, with a 
— of indescribable anguish and self-reproach, found that 
it had likewise disappeared. 
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THE SHEPHERD PARIS. 


BY EDWARD KENEALY. 


LONELY on the vernant side 
Of the cyeahenrneens Ide, 
Gazing on the towers of Troy, 
Lay the princely shepherd-boy. 


On a bank with flowers o’ergrown . 
Carelessly his pipe was thrown, 
Like a singing-bird asl 

When the stars their vigils keep. 


Though around him sunshine lay, 
Little heeded he the ray, 

Or the ce of the rose, 

On whose lips the bees repose. 


Though a fountain marmur'd near, 
With a music soft and clear, 

Little reck’d he its sweet sound, 
Buried in his thoughts profound. 


Love alone was in his dreams, 
Tincturing with Elysian gleams 
All the fancies fair that roll 


Through the am'rous shepherd’s soul. 


While thus rapt in golden thought, 
On a beam of sunshine wrought, 
Four Immortals from the skies 
Wafted were before his eyes. 


On the flowers descended there 
Juno, Pallas, Venus fair, 
Stately all, and bright of blee 


Each a very galaxy. 


pera he tet 
ng in his e 

A gold apple—the bequest 
Destined the loveliest. 


From the green and dewy lawn, 
Like a startled forest fawn, 
Jump’d the boy in mute amaze, 
Dazzled by the heavenly blaze. 


But before a word he spoke, 

Wingéd Hermes silence broke— 
“ From our own Olympian home, 
Shepherd, to thy Aelde we come. 


ns a sh hah 
Beauty's happy judge to be; 
From this gentle choir select, 
As thine eye and taste direct. 








“ This fair git of brightest gold 
For the loveliest behold— 

Take it, and bestow it where 
Centre charms beyond compare.” 


Thus he said, and vanish’d straight, 
Like the stars when Morning’s gate 
Opes, and young Apollo speeds 
On with lightning-footed steeds. 


Then the goddesses prepared, 
Each with snowy bosom bared, 
By the longing youth to pass, 
As he stretch’d upon the grass. 


First came Juno, Heaven’s queen, 
Rivalling the sun in sheen ; 

In her eyes was Power enshrined, 
On her brow imperial Mind. 


* Thrones and empires shall be thiae, 
If thou mak’st this apple mine”— 


Speaking thus, along she _. 
Like a trumpet’s mighty blast 


Next Athené came, blue-eyed, 
With that mild and gentle pride 
Which on Wisdom always tends, 
Elevates, yet ne’er offends. 


“Knowledge, which is Power,” she 
cries. 

“ Shall be thine, if mine the prize !” 

Like some old delicious song, 

Gracefully she moved along. 


Lastly Aphrodit? came, 

With an eye of sapphire flame, 
With a cheek which rosy hues 
Lovelier than the Morn suffuse. 


Than the glittering Rosae on 

i vening star, 
And a form than snow om white 
Sleeping in the cold moonlight. 


“ At my feet the avr throw, 
I'll on thee a Nymph bestow, 
Whom all hearts confess to be 
Only less divine than me.” 


Gaily on the Goddess moved, 

In her hand the prize beloved ;— 
Who would not for —_ bright 
Crowns and Wisdom gladly slight ? 
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ASTROLOGY AND ALCHEMY, 


BY CAMILLA TOULMIN, 


** There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.”—Sa#axsreare. 


Seeak gently of those two wild dreams, nor curl the lip with scorn, 
That ever, wearing human shape, such dreaming fools were born, 
As they whose gorgeous errors shook the steadfast thrones of kings, 
And shadow’d long the mental world with their outspreading wings. 
It was an of darkness—yea, the mighty mind of man 

Was struggling ’mid the brambles, which its pathway over-ran ; 
And feebly shone the star of Truth, which rises as we gaze, 

Until at last we fain must hope ’twill shed meridian blaze: 

But only near the horizon did it glimmer to the view 

Of the earnest ones of olden time—the seekers of the True! 


Speak gently of those parents old, who, dying at the birth, 
Brought forth their marvellous offspring, to shed upon the earth 
The trath-enkindled, living light, which never shall be lost. 
Astronomy and Cuemistry !—oh, where can Science boast 

Such peerless daughters as the two that time hath won at last 
From travail of the teeming mind, through darksome ages past ? 

It was a dazzling meteor, that well might lead astray 

The bounding heart, which fain would soar above its home of clay, 
To think the whirling stars, that watch with their unslumb’ring eyes, 
Had power unseen to guide the reins of human destinies. 

Oh! surely ’twas no grovelling soul that first the thought did own, 
Which link’d his being to the stars, upon their purple throne, 

And mounting on the pinions strong, which only Faith can spread, 
Disdain’d sometimes the rugged path that Reason loves to tread ; 
And yet, methinks, with wounded wing, Faith often in the race 
Did turn where Reason’s finger shew'd anon a resting-place. 

It might be such indeed were few, and yet the daughter fair, 
Astronomy, that mounts the path, and doth its steepness dare, 
Reveals the things and thoughts that ask of man more ample mind 
Than in her old dead parent's dream were ever found entwined. 


But see, the yet more duteous child advances proudly now, 

To twine a laurel-wreath around her ancient parent's brow, 

And tell it was no baseless hope, by knaves and fools begot, 

To merit but the passing sneer, or dull oblivion’s lot, : 
Which lured the gray-beards on to strive, though terrors round them furl’d, 
To form of meaner elements the Thing that rules the world! 

The soulless—bless’d—accurséd Gold, which in life’s tangled web 

Must weave its strange controlling thread till life itself shall ebb. 

But Cuemistry, that boldly speaks in Wisdom’s garb array’d, 

And wrests from Nature secrets hid since first the world was made, 

Who can detect the subtle part the radiant diamond hath, 

And moves with steady, rapid march, in her extending path 
Proclaims—so spake the great high priest* who trod behind the veil 

Of her pure temple—that the thing at which the thoughtless rail 

May prove among her triumphs mean, in those advancing years, 

Whose herald-shadow now, methinks, upon the earth 7 Say 

A triumph mean, if not in vain, that cherish’d dream of old— 

Compared with knowledge, that outweighs the earth’s whole store of gold 


* Sir H. Davy, in one of his lectures, asserts not only the possibility of the transmutation of 


metals, but the probability that such a discovery will be made. He adds, however, “ it would of 
course be useless.’’ 
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MY DREAM AT HOP-LODGE. 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 


Wuen I was in Kent, last spring, on a visit to the friendly owner of 
Hop-lodge, in that county, I remarked that all the ladies of the family 
devoted their leisure hours to the same occupation. In a spirit of 
unanimity never before seen, except on the stage, all entered with 
enthusiasm into the same amusement;—it was not scandal. 

My friend’s lively, warm-hearted wife—her sister and his sister— 
together with the little bright-eyed daughter not sixteen, and an 
ancient dame, distantly related to all the rest—nay, even the gover- 
ness, at intervals—seemed to take a placid delight, hour by hour, in 
tearing up old letters, notes, envelopes, and other remnants of 
manuscript into small pieces, not much larger than a silver penny, and 
dropping them, by little handfuls, into little baskets beside them. 

Every dull morning after breakfast, and every danceless evening 
after tea, the conversation was carried on to the monotonous accom- 
paniment of a sharp, quick, rustling sound, produced by the continual 
tearing up of writing paper, of many qualities and sizes—some so crisp 
and so substantial that simply unfolding it would elicit a crackling 
noise, while reducing it to fragments caused a sound equal to that of 
a fine saw. So loud was it, at times, that the very postman’s knock, 
announcing the arrival of a fresh supply of epistles, to be condemned, 
in due season, could hardly have been heard. 

Enter the ordinary sitting-room when one would, there sate the lady 
of the house, emulating upon sheets of paper the experiments of 
M‘Adam upon blocks of granite—the M‘Eve, we may designate her, 
of foolseap and demy. With hands almost as white as the material 
they demolished, she pleasantly pursued her task of destruction, letting 
fall into the basket a tiny handful of little pieces every minute. She 
looked, in her gaiety and beauty, like a laughing Juno, who had re- 
solved to possess herself of a silver shower to match Jove’s golden one. 

Chariest of the chary in all matters which relate to ladies, married 
or single, I should as soon have thought of asking them to let me read 
one of the letters they were tearing up, as of questioning them as to 
the intended appropriation of those epistolary particles. So I watched 
the white hands plying their trade, I listened to the crumpling and 
crushing of paper day by day, but uttered not a word of inquiry. 
“ It was,” as Mr. Pepys remarks, “ pretty to see.” 

One cannot interrogate a lady as to the destination of that thirty- 
second bead bag, which she is slowly manufacturing; nor ask the 
name of the gentleman for whom she is, with heroic fortitude, knitting 
that extremely protracted purse; nor wonder to her face why on earth 
she gives herself the trouble of spoiling that velvet by covering it with 
such crowds of coloured disfigurements. As little could one ask her, 
when intently and constantly occupied, what she meant to do with 
those multitudinous scraps of paper. I could, with equal delicacy, 
have inquired whom the letters came from! 

It was enough that the occupation or the amusement seemed 
intellectually analogous to the more current performances with garnets 
and gold thread, in satin-stitch and water-colours, or upon lace-collars 
and fancy-bags;—idle labours often, and most forlorn recreations, 
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which make so many ladies’ lives like unto a gay, light, loosely-knitted 
silken purse, without any money in it! 

Of course I had my private speculations concerning the ends for 
which those myriads of minute fragments were provided. I con- 
jectured that some wise man, justly abhorring long epistles, might 
have devised a plan of administering homeopathic letters, inditing 
notes infinitesimally. Again, I had a notion that the drama of the 
‘‘ Exiles of Siberia” was about to be revived, and that the young ladies, 
great admirers of Mr. Macready, were anxious to make that gentleman 
a present of a severe snow-storm on the occasion. 

On taking my departure, the most elderly of the ladies pleaded for 
the rest-—‘* Had I any waste sheets of writing paper, outside scraps, 
useless business-letters, lithographed circulars, fly-leaves of notes, or 
old envelopes? their stock was running low, and before the fine 
weather had quite set in, they should be left with nothing in the world 
to do.” Nothing in the world to do but to tear up writing-paper into 
fragments no larger than silver pennies! Still it remained a question 
whether the fancy for destroying letters in that way might not be 
both wiser and pleasanter than a passion for writing them; and as I 
had recently contributed a large packet of old postage-stamps in aid of 
the funds for building a new church,* so I resolved to let a huge pile 
of the letters themselves follow—for which I received a profusion of 
thanks, and another invitation to Top-lodge. 

It was in the autumn that I paid my second visit; and arriving at 
night, after riding some miles, jaded and sleepy, I was truly glad to 
retire at the earliest moment to rest. Had my pillow been a pillow 
of flints, the hardness would have been totally unfelt, for both eyes 
were close-sealed before I could fairly lie down. 

It would be more correct to say that my lids, rather than their 
tenants, were close-sealed; for the eyes themselves began now to see 
extremely well—rolling inwardly about in quest of things visionary. 
Perhaps I was a little too tired for sound and dreamless slumber; my 
legs, cramped and weary as they were, would be still in motion; and 
so, like a man upon his oath, I could not lie with any comfort. 

Still I was asleep; but how long sleep’s reign, disturbed or not, had 
lasted, is very doubtful, when I heard, “in my dreaming ear”—the 
one next the pillow—a little crackling, rustling sound, as of the rend- 
ing or rampling of paper, considerably firmer in its texture and sub- 
stance than bank-notes. Yes, those peculiar noises, whether born in 
the brain, or having their existence actually within the pillow, as 
they appeared to have, resembled nothing else out of fairy-land. 
Millions of full-sized letters, oblong, and swarms of civil little notes, 
three-cornered, seemed heaped, by supernatural hands, under my head, 
in pieces equally countless and minute. 

Perfectly still, I lay and listened. My downward ear seemed to 
draw in the sounds from the very interior of the pillow on which my 
head was now throbbing with surprise ; and at every movement I 
made, there was an increased rustle; not so sharp, by a thousand de- 
grees, yet in tone not unlike the crashing of tender forest-branches, 
or the clatter of little shells and pebbles washed upon the beach. 

Was the magic noise engendered in the air? Was it a most novel 


* Vide newspapers. «* 
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and untuneful singing in my own head? Or had the down, wherewith 
my pillow was filled, acquired that faculty of voice which the birds, 
from whom it had been plucked, had forfeited? Assuredly I could 
not have been more startled, had forty flocks of plucked geese come 
‘ackling round my bed, crying, “ Give us back our feathers!’ 

Again, I suspended my breathing, and hushed myself into an in- 
tense fit of listening. ‘There, still, were the small crisp noises just 
under my ear, oozing apparently upward from the pillow as clearly as 
drops of water would have trickled through it. And it was still a 
sound as of the tearing and crumpling of many quires of paper. A 
bank clerk, pulling, pinching, and.whisking about piles of notes, from 
nine to five daily, would make less noise in a week. 

I began to suspect that the fairies were playing pranks under my 
head ; that Oberon and Titania had been tearing up all the letters 
which had passed between them during their last quarrel, and that 
their small-fingered subjects were scrambling for the tiniest pieces, 
to fold up, three-corner- wise, and send as love-notes or challenges to 
one another. 

Perplexed past endurance, and finding, upon repeated trials, that 
either ear, the instant it was placed to the pillow, caught sounds as 
audibly, as it would through the keyhole of a quiet family’s nursery, 
I changed my position, and dres aming that I was wide awake (perhaps 
I was), looked desperately upward through the darkness at the invisible 
ceiling of the room; when what was my amazement to behold, in less 
than the sixtieth part of an instant, a thick shower of very little bits 
of paper descending on every side: some of a creamy hue, some bluish, 
some rather pinky—wire-wove, or glazed, gilt-edged or sable-bordered 
—but all falling about me like snow-flakes, or hovering over me like 
white feathers, which rather floated than fell. 

“ Did L ever ?”’ was the question which I silently asked myself in 
my dream. : 

My eyes, at this strange spectacle, started far out of my head, and 
slowed with an unnatural light ; by the aid of which, as by that of a 
pair of long fours, I was indeed ‘enabled to view the scene. Nor was 
the fire that burned in them useless, for, as the fragments of paper 
descended, the more I gazed at them, the plainer I could see that they 
were all written upon, possibly by that process which requires warmth 
to give legible effect to it. They were bits of letters—every one; in- 
dited by many hands, and addressed to many persons, on subjects 
without number. 

Fast and faster yet they fell—each one bearing its little word or 
syliable, or at least the tail of ag, or an #’s dot—until presently the 
room began to fill, and the fragments crowded together seemed to 
attach themselves to one another. In a few minutes, perhaps fifty of 
them would have adhered, and formed a sort of sheet; and then 
another flock of flakes, descending from various points, would get into 
companionship, and so unite: and thus they floated above me, as I 
gazed upwards, like fleecy clouds, of a rather square and formal pattern 
it is true, and scribbled mysteriously all over. 

[ could now plainly discern, as they hovered near me, that the 
mingled multitude of scraps, the tattered and scattered remains of so 
much correspondence, had again formed themselves into letters—yes, 
into readable epistles ; though they had certainly not re-assumed their 
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original shapes, or revived themselves verbatim et literatim. As on 
a field of battle, where a gallant soldier’s body is apt to be buried with 
another gallant soldier's hes ad—or, should his legs have been carried 
away, he is interred haply with the lower extremities of a veteran who 
belonged to a different regiment, so here I could perceive that many 
of the fragments had fallen into strange company, and attached them- 
selves to pieces to which they bore no ) epistolary relation. 

Thus, on one sheet which descended into my hand, I saw that the 
writing was throughout the same, but the beginning and the end had 
been written at different periods : the first sentences seemed traced 
with a quill whose ink was as generous wine to communicate joy ; but 
the latter part had been scrawled with a steel pen dippe din gall. It 
began with overflowing friendship, wondering what the writer would 
not gladly sacrifice for him whom he addressed; but it terminated 
with civil regrets for altered circumstances, and a formal *“ I have the 
honour to remain.” 

I caught the first lines of a love-letter—they were rapturous. Love 
was life ; it included all of happiness the world contains,—and every 
word expressed the writer’s conviction that wealth is dross, and parental 
consent a superfluity ; but a discrepancy ensued, for there was some- 
thing at the close about the necessity of an ample fortune, the charm 
of filial obedience, and the proud duty imposed upon young hearts of 
tearing themselves asunder, and seeking happiness somewhere else, 
‘remaining ever, &c.” 

Here the right persons were associated in the rejoined letters, but with 
the terrible disadvantage of wrong dates. In other cases, I detected 
mutilated notes in one ‘hand- writing—a lady’s, but evidently addressed 
to two different persons, thus:— 

“ My dearest Jemima,—let nothing prevent you from coming ; re- 
member, it is my birthday, and without you what felicity could be 
mine! Ilow exquisite is a pure sympathy between minds such as 
ours. Come in your blue lutestring; nothing becomes you half so 
much. You must forgive me for asking that tre: aahapainn thing, Julia— 
I can’t help it... . . All will go wrong without you, and so I rely. 
But how should I hesitate at any time to confide in heavenly truth 
like yours; the worst of it is, that odious Jemima will, I fear, be with 
us, flirting in her horrid blue lutestring. But let the joy of a friendship 
like ours be unclouded by a thought “of such intrusions. iver, my 
dearest Julia, &c.” 

There was one at which, as it caught my eye, I laughed so loudly, as 
to be in great fear of waking my self. What added to the oddity of it 
was, that it was addressed to a particular friend of my own, but in two 
different hands; and thus it ran :-— 

“ My dear sir, will you give us the pleasure of your company at 
dinner,—or proceedings will be taken against you without further 
notice. Yours, &c., Rasp and Clerk.” 

The next epistle came fluttering by, as if half ashamed of itself; yet 
it was full of virtuous sentiments, clad in the best Latin of the best 
authors, and painted the youthful writer’s studious, respectable, and 
devout college life to the eyes of a liberal, but grave and dignified 
uncle. It was clear, however, that a wrong postscript had affixed 
itself to this letter to the tune of—“ P.S. Come down, Jack, and blow 
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a cloud with us. I’ve a case or two of good things, and lots o’ tin 
from Uncle Starch; but come at once, my Flanders brick, for these 
infernal duns are grabbing at it like blazes.” 

A lady’s hand-writing again attracted my gaze, but here there was 
an anomaly relative to dates. ‘* July 20th—As for Adolphus, as you 
call him, he is detestable. Was there ever such a conceited fright! 
I would not have him if there were not another man in the world. . . 
For I must frankly confess that my whole heart is in this engagement, 
and that without Adolphus existence would be a blank— August 21st.” 

Among the thousands floating about, I caught one in a schoolboy’s 
hand; the first portion written like copper-plate, the latter upon the 
pothook plan—but the whole addressed to a revered parent:— 

* Tlonoured father,—The happy season has returned when filial 
affection finds its proudest gratification in reporting to beloved parents 
the progress of those intellectual, moral, and religious studies, which it 
is the blessed privilege of your son to enjoy at Birch-grove. For the 
bodily as well as mental improvement, which I trust on my return at 
Christmas you will be able to recognise, I am indebted to that judicious 
kindness which placed me under the tender and enlightened care of 
my present preceptor. ... Aunt will giv you this she sez, and i wish you 
may git it, for I want some more Marmalaid and also a cake, for thay 
keep me so Hungrey I cant lern nothing, also a large piece of tinn to 
put at the back of my Westcot, for I dont like the jolly wackings thats 
going on here—and I dont mean to come Back I can tell you, and 
Aunt says I sharnt, but as Ihave got sum Curran jam I shall conclude, 
so good by, dear papa, your affectionate son Nixy, short for Nicholas.” 

I had another fit of laughter, which nearly woke me, on solving 
another riddle—a note, commencing with expressions of the most deli- 
cate and idolatrous love, suddenly turning into cold business matters, 
and ending with “now don’t make a fool of yourself by sitting up 
again, for I shall be late.” The last lines were part of a letter written 
after marriage—the first were not. Specimens of this class were 
plentiful. 

I was also tickled with the absurdity of an aristocratic order to a 
tradesman to send in his account without delay, terminating with 
“assurances of most distinguished consideration;” and a note to Mr. 
Buckstone, requesting orders for the theatre, might be seen gravely 
commencing with “ Reverend sir.” 

Of the countless quires of paper which, in separate sheets, fluttered 
and fell around me, there was not a note without its grave or ridiculous 
contradiction. Some false fragments had engrafted themselves even 
on the truest stock, while in others some few scraps were wanting, 
leaving little holes in the epistle where the sincerity seemed to have 
dropped out. Here an affecting lecture on the solemn duties and 
flimsy vanities of life was cut up by an intruding inquiry, ‘“‘ Where the 
very best green silk twist is to be got,” as the writer would “ give the 
world to know;” and two or three lively notes, containing the par- 
ticulars of a wedding, had been eked out with pieces bearing a mourn- 
ing border—which possibly might not be altogether misplaced after 
all. 

Here and there, I perceived a letter, in which the stray scraps and 
remnants had met together without any order or ceremony, so that 
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there was not the slightest pretension to meaning in the entire docu- 
ment. Yet it did not appear to be much inferior in style to many 
letters which are daily marked “confidential” or ‘ immediate” by 
charming correspondents. 

A terrible exposure was going on around me. Every sheet was a 
witness against somebody. Here Pride was unmasked, by the union 
of two halves of letters, one dated from a hovel, the other from a hall; 
there, Honesty was proved a scamp, by confessing in a postscript 
what the letter denied. Here Sincerity was stamped hypocrite, by the 
junction of praise and censure under its own hand; and there, Benevo- 
lence was convicted of subscribing to a public fund, and having “ no- 
thing to give away” in private. In each and all lurked some anomaly 
—harmless or criminal. 

The confusion at length totally obscured my senses; and I could 
read no more. ‘The letters broke up again into flakes, the flakes 
melted into the darkness like snow, and I slept in serene unconscious- 
ness till ten. The secret came out at breakfast in much tender con- 
cern about my night’s rest. Had I slept? Could I forgive such for- 
getfulness? 

** The ladies here,” said my friend, in explanation, “ fear that you 
may have quarrelled with your pillow. They are fond of making 
paper pillows for the poor and the invalided; and one of these being 
placed in readiness upon your bed, nobody remembered it until you 
were fast asleep.” 

A Paper Pillow! And I had been dreaming the family-secrets— 
reading, in my sleep, the family-correspondence! ‘There was a slum- 
bering indelicacy in the very idea! I uttered no remonstrance against 
the cheap and charitable invention; but however cool and soothing 
may be the paper-pillow to some, I reflected, for my own part, that 
there was much practical wisdom, and a most exact and admirable 
simile in that pretty saying of King Once-upon-a-time— 


“T’'ll to my couch; like me, a downy one !” 





ON OUR LATE SUCCESS IN INDIA. 


BY M. ¥. W. 


THe heavy tidings of defeat Yet, while our errors we must own, 
Were scarce more sad than strange, And blush for our disgrace, 
But now th’ accustomed sounds we greet | And mourn the slain whose bones have 
Of Victory and Revenge. strown 
The dreary mountain-pass, 
That proud success which seems our ° 
right We bless their names the more who've 
Has turn’d to us again, made 
For they are ever strong in fight Our trampled laurels bloom, 
Whose arms avenge the slain. Whose conquering hands have proudly led 


ont The long-lost captives home. 
This thought our soldiers’ hearts could 
_ herve May our defenders thus succeed 
Who hoped but little gain, Through every chance and change; 
And knew their triumph could but serve | But never more may England need 
To wipe away a stain. Such Victory, such Revenge ! 
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A LEGEND OF NORMANDY. 
BY THE BARONESS DE CALABRELLA.* 


Somer travellers; attracted by the beauty of the surrounding scenery, 
and induced by the fatigue attendant on a long tour, decided to rest 
for awhile at the comfortable hotel to be found at St. Maurice. In 
their walks they observed notices of a chateau to be let, furnished, in 
the immediate neighbourhood; and more and more enchanted with the 
drives and views, abounding in fine landscape scenery, they resolved 
to make inquiries about it, with a view of possibly becoming its 
tenants for the remainder of the summer and autumn months. 

‘Their first business was to see the agent referred to by the notices, 
who gave every encouragement to their project by his florid de- 
scription of its beauties and local advantages. It was evident that he 
remarked their surprise at the smallness of the rent required, as he 
quickly observed —“ Monsieur le Marquis is anxious the chateau 
should be tenanted—the amount of rent is not so much his object.” 

The next morning they set off to visit this abode; but on directing 
the driver of the char-a-banc, hired for the occasion, to the Chateau 
de le Guimandier, they perceived a reluctance in his manner, and 


were surprised to find him remain stationary and cross himself, as he — 


repeated—* To the Chateau de le Guimandier! Is Monsieur quite 
sure that it is to the Chateau de le Guimandier he wishes to go?” On 
being answered in the affirmative, he shrugged his shoulders and pro- 
ceeded, but at so slow a pace that the agent was impatiently pacing the 
avenue in front of the chateau, awaiting their arrival. They found the 
Chateau de le Guimandier a low structure, occupying a large site, its 
turretted angles giving it a castellated appearance. Its broad ter- 
race, which ran along the whole of the back front, commanded one 
of the finest views in the country, while, like many French chateaux, 
its approach was by an avenue of chestnut-trees. The house was but 
partially furnished, and the articles of furniture were evidently very 
ancient, but not devoid of comfort; and the party were so well pleased 
with all they beheld, that on quitting it they directed the agent to call 
on them the following morning, to conclude the arrangements necessary 
for giving them possession. They had been frequently forced, on their 
approach to the chateau, to urge the driver to quicken his pace, but on 
quitting it, they had to caution him to be careful in the descent, so 
rapidly did he drive. On entering St. Maurice, they perceived their 
courier looking wild, and running towards them, as if he had been 
anxiously expecting them: ere he reached the char-a-banc, he was 
breathless; and though he fixed a look of terrified inquiry on them, 
he appeared unable to give utterance to his feelings. At length, 
on being pressed to tell what ailed him, he said, in a faltering voice, 
and trembling from head to foot—“ Mon Dieu! seigneur! the cat—did 
it appear” This interrogation, and the man’s wildness of manner, 
excited the curiosity of the party, especially as, on mention being made 
of the cat, they perceived the driver again signing himself with the 
cross, and listening intently for their answer; and they became almost 
alarmed, when, on arriving at the hotel, they found the landlady looking 
for them with nearly the same appearance of terror as their courier 

* A splendid and seasonable little gift-book, entithd the “ Prism of Thought,” 


by the accomplished Baroness, has just i:sued from the press, to which we beg to 
direct attention,”—Ep, 
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had done—for on seeing them descend from the char-a-bane uninjured, 
he began to recover himself, and in a short time was able to explain 
that his terror had been caused by a story the landlady had related to 
him, on hearing his employers were gone to look at the Chateau de le 
Guimandier, with an idea of inhabiting it; and being desired to repeat 
what he had heard, he thus began:— 

“In the year 1613, the Chateau de le Guimandier became the 
property of a young and lovely lady, the only child of the deceased 
Marquis de . Her beauty was the theme of the whole neigh- 
bourhood ; her large possessions rendered her an object for all the 
great families in that part of the country to seek in marriage, while 
her gentle manners and faultless conduct ensured the admiration and 
esteem of all who knew her. 

‘‘ Numberless suitors presented themselves, but she rejected them all, 
till the idea became prevalent that the Lady Rosalie would never wed; 
and proportionably great was the surprise of all when it was announced 
that she was about to return to her chateau from Paris, whither she 
had gone to pass her winter, accompanied by the husband of her choice. 
It was on a beautiful evening in the early spring that the newly married 
couple entered the rich domain of the bride, where the inhabitants of 
all the neighouring hamlets were assembled to bid them welcome. 

“It was soon bruited about that the bridegroom was not of the same 
religious faith as his bride, and that their marriage had been solemnized 
in the Lutheran as well as the Roman-catholic church. Many of the 
aged in the village saw in this circumstance an omen of future sorrow, 
but their young lady was still so kind, so benevolent, and such a strict 
observer of her own religious duties, that every soul of them prayed 
devoutly that on her head the curse might not fall; while the younger 
and lighter-hearted saw in his manly beauty, his frankness of de- 
meanour, and his boundless liberality, almost an excuse for her choice 
of a heretic! To the old father confessor, the friend of her family, 
the preceptor ot her youth, the blow had been severe; but through the 
mutual affection which appeared to exist between the object of his 
tenderness (and now of his fears) and the husband she had chosen, he 
trusted a work would, in time, be wrought, which would bring another 
soul within the pale of salvation; and from the hour of the Lady 
Rosalie’s return, he used every argument and prayer to induce her to 
undertake her husband’s conversion. 

“ The young wife’s natural timidity, blended with the love she bore 
her husband, induced her to stay the good father’s impatience, though 
she promised to follow his directions as earnestly and as quickly as her 
sense of duty would allow; but in the fulfilment of this promise, her 
own peace was sadly wounded by finding that the being she idolized 
was without any distinct faith or religious principle; and this discovery, 
which she carefully concealed, did more to increase her endeavours 
than the commands of her confessor. 

“She at length succeeded in obtaining her husband’s promise to ac- 
company her to hear mass celebrated in their parish church; and to her 
mind, attuned as it was to early piety and trusting faith, this promise 
seemed almost a pledge of his intention to become a Roman Catholic. 

“As each succeeding occasion approached, some pretext was always 
found by him for ev vading it, W mich er gentleness inclined her to 
excuse. Not so the priest; who, frgth the knowledge he had obtained 


of her likelihood to become a mother, held this to be the moment 
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when her influence over him would be ‘the greatest, and used it with 
her as an additional obligation for the performances of her duty. By 
his perpetual urgings, he at last persuaded her to make her husband's 
attendance at the messe de minuwit (a ceremony near at hand) the test 
of his affection for her. Her entreaties were irresistible, and he 
solemnly promised to attend her on the occasion mentioned; and it was 
not till the preparations were nearly concluded for the departure of the 
whole family, to attend on this solemn rite, that she had any reason 
to doubt his sincerity. Her distress and mortification were excessive, 
on hearing him again form some frivolous excuse for not accompanying 
her; and losing for a moment her gentle tone, she besought him, with an 
earnestness and vehemence so foreign to her character, that it appeared 
to his conscience-stricken mind like reproach, and as in most cases 
where reason is silenced, passion obtained the mastery; he gave way to 
anger, and turning hastily from her, exclaimed, that now nothing 
should induce him to go, were he even sure the foul fiend would roast 
him alive in her absence! 

‘The unhappy wife would fain have remained, to soothe the troubled 
spirit she had so unfortunately called forth, but the reflection, that by 
neglecting her own duties she could not repair his fault, she departed 
with her confessor and the rest of her household to the parish church. 
The key of the house was taken by one of the domestics, after care- 
fully locking the door—all the other fastenings of the house having 
been previously secured. 

* The Lady Rosalie walked in silence by the side of her aged friend, 
who forbore to add to her evident distress by any remark on the failure of 
their hopes; and on entering the church, many a prayer did the anxious 
wife pour forth for the soul of that husband whose voice she had fondly 
hoped would that night have mingled with her own inthat sacred service. 

“The mass was concluded, and the whole party were slowly returning 
to the chateau, when their alarm was greatly excited on beholding, as 
soon as it became in view, that all the windows appeared illuminated, 
while a dense volume of smoke was proceeding from the kitchen 
chimney. Some of the domestics ran forward, and on opening the 
door, which they found still locked, were nearly blinded by the preter- 
natural light which seemed to fill the whole space of the apartments. 
All was bright, though nothing seemed to be burning, as they ran 
bewildered from room >to room, till, at length, their footsteps were 
directed to the kitchen by a shriek from their lady, whom they 
found lifeless on the stones. In the capacious chimney, a raging fire 
was burning, and on the spit were the fragments and cinders of a 
human body. The spit was still turning rapidly round—its motion 
impelled not by the usual canine turnspit, but by that which had the 
likeness of a cat in form—its coat of the blackest dye, and its eyes 
glaring with flames of fire! 

“ ‘The terrified domestics quickly fled from the spot, bearing with 
them the dead body of the Lady Rosalie, whose tomb may be seen in 
the parish church, where masses are still said for the repose of her soul. 

“ Several attempts have been made by the subsequent inheritors to get 
the chateau inhabited by strangers, but each family have been terrified 
into leaving it by the appalling appearance of the same black cat.” 

The courier paused.—How much credence the party on whom he 
was in attendance might give to the tale is unknown, but they relin- 
quished their intention of renting the Chateau de le Guimandier. 
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“WORKING UP JUNK!" 
BY JOHN BARROW. 


“ Her march is o’er the mountain-waves, 
® ” 
Her home is on the deep. 


“ WorkING UP JUNK” is an occupation well understood by seafaring 
men; to others it may be as well to explain that it means spinning 
yarns obtained from old cordage, cables, &c., for various purposes on 
shipboard, forming one of Jack’s favourite and useful occupations on a 
long voyage. The following is an attempt to “spin a yarn” upon 
nautical matters, by “working up chronicles of the olden time—having 
recourse also to other documents easy of access; and first,—to the report 
of the commissioners who were appointed to revise the civil affairs of 
the navy in 1805. They commence by stating that the whole of our 
naval history may be divided into three periods:—the first, compre- 
hending all that preceded the reign of Henry VILI.; the second, ending 
with the restoration of Charles II.; and the third, coming down 
from the Restoration to the present day. 

“ During the first period,” remark the commissioners, “ our kings 
had neither arsenals nor dockyards; their only permanent naval force 
consisted of fifty-seven vessels, each carrying twenty-one men and a 
boy, well armed and fitted for war. When, in case of war, a greater 
force was required, ships were hired or fitted out by private adven- 
turers, who shared in the advantages acquired. Trading vessels, having 
no protection from ships of war, were necessarily armed for their own 
defence. : 

“ In the second period, the foundation of the navy of England was 
laid by Henry VIII. He constituted the Admiralty and the Navy 
Board; and during his reign the Trinity House, and the Dockyards at 
Deptford, Woolwich, and Portsmouth, were formed. Ships belonging 
to the crown formed only a part of the naval force employed in time of 
war. In the fleet by which the Spanish armada was defeated there 
were a hundred and seventy-six ships, of which only thirty-four be- 
longed to the crown. This mode of adding to the naval force by hired 
ships appears to have continued down to the end of the seventeenth 
century. 

“In the third period,” continues the report, “ on the restoration of 
Charles IL, the Duke of York was appointed lord high admiral, and 
Mr. Pepys then held the situation of secretary of the Admiralty—a man 
of extraordinary knowledge in all that related to the business of that 
department, of great talents, and most indefatigable industry. All the 
proceedings of the Duke of York in the management of the navy, when 
he was lord high admiral, are minutely detailed in a great number of 
manuscript volumes in the Pepysian Library at Cambridge. The Duke 
remained lord high admiral till 1673.” 

In the year 1701, Thomas, Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, was 
appointed lord high admiral. The patent appointing him is of great 
length, and contains some curious passages. Amongst the several 
rights, customs, perquisites, &c., attached to his office are enumerated— 
“ Anchorage by the sea, or ports, or publick rivers, or the shores and 
promontories of any of them, for the use of ships: and also fishes 
royal—to wit, sturgeons, whales, porpoisés, dolphins, riggs, and gram- 
puses, and also generally all other is whatsoever which are of a 
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great or very large bulk or fatness, to the said office of our high 
admiral of England and the other kingdoms and places aforesaid, 
anciently by right or custom appertaining or belonging, or by any 
means used,”* 

From 1702 till 1708, Prince George of Denmark was lord high 
admiral, which office was not again filled till 1827, when his late 
Majesty, then Duke of Clarence, was appointed thereto. The highest 
post in the navy in former times appears to have been “ admiral of the 
north, from the mouth of the river ‘Thames northward,” and “ admiral 
of the west, from the mouth of the river Thames westward;” and 
these two appointments were occasionally held by one person. Thus 
we find, in the twenty-first year of the reign of Richard the Second, 
John Beaufort, Marquis of Dorset and Earl of Somerset, son of John 
of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, was appointed “ admiral of the north and 
west.” 

“ Before the comming of the Romans,” says Holinshed, in his Chro- 
nicles of England, “ I doo not read that we had anie ships at all, except 
a few made of wicker, and couered with bufile hides;” and speaking of 
the art of navigation, he calls it “ a thing ordeined of God, and time 
out of mind used amongst men, as may appeere by the words of the 
Prophet Dauid—‘ They that go down to the sea in ships, and occupie 
their businesse in great waters: these men see the works of the Lord 
and his woonders in the deepe.’ But to end with him” (Sir Francis 
Drake) “ of whome this present note tooke beginning, it were to be 
wished, that in memory of this gentleman’s incomparable atchievement 
some monument might remaine to succeeding ages; and none fitter 
than the brittle barke wherein he arrived safe and sound, which a 
knight, of good account and rarelie qualified, thought meet to be fixed 
upon the stump of Paule’s steeple in lieu of the spire, that being dis- 
cerned farre and neere it might be noted and pointed at of people with 
these true terms—Yonder is the barke that has sailed round about the 
world.” 

The names of Sir Francis Drake and Sir Walter Raleigh cast a 
bright lustre on the maritime affairs of England in the reign of Eliza- 
beth. Of Sir Walter Raleigh, Holinshed observes, that “ in this year 
(1584), Maister Walter Raleigh, Esquier, a gentleman from his infancie 
brought up and trained in martiall discipline both by land and sea, and 
well inclined to all virtuous and honorable aduentures, hauing built a 
ship and a pinesse, set them to the sea furnished with all prouisions 
necessaire for a long viage, and committed the charge of them to two 
gentlemen, (his own seruants)—the one called Philip Amadis, the other 
Arthur Barlow, with direction to discouer that land which lieth be- 
tweene Norembega and Florida, in the West Indies; who, according to 
their commission, made as sufficient a discouerie thereof as so short a 
time would permit, for they returned in August next following, and 
brought with them two sauage men of that countrie, with soundrie 
other things that did assure their maister of the goodnesse of the soile, 
and of great commodities that would arise to the realme of England by 


° As me the sturgeon, it is still a royal fish. When caught in the Thames, 
says Mr, Yarrell, within the jurisdiction of the lord mayor, it is considered a royal 
fish, the term being intended to imply that it ought to be sent to the king; and it is 
said that the sturgeon was exclusively reserved for the table of Henry the First 
of England. 
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traffique, if that the English had anie habitation and were planted to 
liue there. Whereupon he immediatlie prepared for a second viage, 
which with all expedition (nothing at all regarding the charges that it 
would amount unto) did presentlie set in hand.” 

This, indeed, was the very age of enterprise and discovery in all 
parts of the globe, and Sir Walter Raleigh stood conspicuously forward 
as the chief promoter of geographical science. ‘The great question of 
the north-west, or Polar passage, between the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
occupied no small share of his attention, and many a name was now 
added, as Byron says— 

“ To the glorious roll 
Of those who search the storm-surrounded pole,”— 


Sir Hugh Willoughby, who perished in the ice; Martin Frobisher, 
Davis, Hudson, &c. That Sir Walter contributed largely to some 
of these expeditions, is a well-known fact. In Hackluyt’s voyages 
a translation is given of a letter addressed to Sir Walter Raleigh, in 
the French language, dated 1587, of which the following is an extract:— 
“ Now if the greatness of the Maine of Virginia, and the large ex- 
tension thereof, especially to the west, should make you thinke that the 
subduing of it were a matter of more difficultie than the conquest of 
Ireland, then I answer, that as the late expeditions of that skilful pilote 
and captaine, Mr. John Davis, to the north-west, (towards which his 
discouerie yourselfe haue thrise contributed with the forwardest,) hath 
shew’d a great part to be maine sea which before was thought to be 
maine land ; so for my part I am fully perswaded that the land in the 
back part of Virginia extends nothing so far westward as is put down 
in the maps of these parts.” 

The greatest attention was also paid to the construction of ships, and 
every exertion made to increase the list of the royal navy. 

‘“‘ Neither are the moulds,” says Holinshed, “ of anie forren barkes 
so conuenientlie made to brooke so well one sea, as another lieing upon 
the shore in anie part of the Continent, as those of England. And 
therefore the common reports that strangers make of our ships amongst 
themselves is dailie confirmed to be true, which is that for strength, 
assurance, nimblenesse, and swiftnesse of sailing, there are no vessels 
in the world to be compared with ours. 

“ The queene’s highnesse hath at this present (which is the foure 
and twentieth of hir reigne) alreadie made and furnished to the 
number of foure or five and twentie great ships, which lie for the most 
part in Gillingham rode, beside three gallies, of whose particular names 
and furnitures (so far foorth as I can come by them) it shall not be 
amisse to make report at this time. The names of so manie ships of 
hir maiestie as I could come by at this present:—The Bonaduen- 
ture, Elizabeth Jonas, White Beare, Philip and Marie, Triumph, 
Bull, Foresight, Swiftsure, Aid, Handmaid, Dreadnought, Swallow, 
Tiger, Antlope, Hope, Lion, Victorie, Marie Rose, Genet, Barke of 
Bullen, Achates, Falcon, George, and Revenge.” 

It is somewhat curious to compare our present list of ships of the 
royal navy, of which, take one with another, there are not fewer than 
six hundred and seventy, and of these about a hundred are steam- 
vessels ; but this includes steamers of all sorts, many of which are 
packets. A comparison of the list of officers of former times is far 
more striking. ‘The oldest navy ligf on record is dated 1st July, 1700, 
and gives “a list of the names off such lieutenants who served in his 
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majesty’s fleet during the late war, one hundred whereof will, from 





time to time, be entitled to half-pay during their being out of employ- 
ment a-shoar, according to their seniorities and his majesty’s establish- 


ment in that behalf.” 
officers. 


This list contains the names of three hundred 
The list of lieutenants of the present day amounts to no less 
than two thousand seven hundred! all of whom are entitled to half- 


pay “during the period of their being out of employment a-shoar,” 
which a vast proportion have been ever since the peace of 1815. And so 
for the present concludes this yarn, “ workep ur from OLp JUNK.” 





THE CONSECRATION OF KING HENRY'’S WEAPONS. 


(From the German of Gustav Schwab.) 
BY JOHN OXENFORD. 


Tur young King Henry lay asleep, 

At Goslau, in the chamber deep. 

The doors were fast, no living sound 

Through the long hall its passage found, 

No whisp’ring breath of man might 
creep ;— 


The young King Henry lay asleep. 


Commands of silence are but weak 
When God the Lord in heaven would 


speak. 
The wind is whistling through the halls ; 
The rain against the window falls ; 
The sultry day its weight, at last, 
In pealing thunder-claps has cast. 


On tiptoe all the servants creep— 

They will not venture yet to peep. 

“Will not the storm his slumbers 
break ?” 

Tis not for them their king to wake, 

Till through the house the thunder peals, 

And with its crash the chamber fills. 


The monarch’s danger stirs the throng, 
The pallid servants flock along. 

The noise of rain is heard no more, 

No more is heard the thunder’s roar. 
No other sound the ear can meet 

Than clang of mail and tramp of feet. 


The folding-door they ope with fear, 
Fast closed has been their monarch’s ear. 
His eye is shut, with slumber drunk ;* 
As when first on the pillow sunk, 

Is laid in peace his youthful head ; 

His yellow locks are o’er it spread. 


Above his bed the shield and sword 

The ravage of the storm record. 

As in a furnace melts the blade, 

A shapeless mass the shield is made. 

Through sheath and steel the lightning’s 
foree, 

Darting, had mark’d its burning course, 


* Schlummertrunken.—J. O. 





The servants stare—the king awakes, 

And through the mist of slumber breaks. 

Scarce at his weapons has he gazed— 

He sees their alter’d form, amazed. 

But soon the cause he can divine : 

“ Great God!” he says, “ the work was 
thine! 


“T thought that I could hear thy song, 
Great Armorer!—thy hammer strong— 
That I could see the leather tann’dt 
The ‘ron temper’d by thy hand— 
Within thine armory I seem’d 

To stand—so boldly have I dream’d!” 


Quick from his couch the monarch 
sprung, 
His hammer in his hand he swung; : 
With mighty din the sword he beat— 
What God begun he would complete. 
The blade he fashion’d while ’twas warm, 
And to the shield restored its form. 

















For many years the crown he bore, 
And many were the robes he wore, 

And many helms his forehead press’d, 
And many plates bedeck’d his breast, 
Yet ne’er he changed that shield or sword, 
Given in the storm by God the Lord. 


Still in the sixty-second fight, 

The sword is with the lightning bright, 

Still on the sixty-second field, 

Guards him the lightning-temper'd shield; 

The sword and shield still flame as 
new, 

The sword and shield are ever true. 


By thunder dubb’d, the knight was made. 
hen in his coffin he was laid, 
Upon the bier, his kingly crown 
Seem’d pallid as his air had grown ; 
Yet sword and shield like sunshine 
leam'd— 
The image of his youth they beam’d. 








t The leather for the sword-sheath. The reader must not be offended at the occasional home- 
liness of the legend, which is in perfect accordance with the naive spirit prevailing throughout. 
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A VENETIAN ROMANCE. 


BY EDWARD KENEALY,. 


PART II, 


“ Listen !—ye know that I am mad, 
And ye will listen !—wizard dreams 
Were with me !—all is true that seems !— 
From dreams alone can truth be had— 
In dreams divinest lore is taught. 
* * * * * 


For thoughts and things which daylight brings 
Come to the spirit sad and single, 
But verse and prose and joys and woes 
Inextricably mingle 
When the hush’d frame is silent in repose ! 
Twilight and moonlight, mist and storm, 
Black night and fire-ey’d hurricane.” MAGINN. 


I tovep Inez—but it was with a libertine love. With what other 
could I deal? What wanted the man of books, and science, and ab- 
struse mysteries, and the midnight converse with the heavens, and 
space, and all its winged habitants, to do with a wife? The supposition 
seemed ridiculous, and I discarded it for ever in the very instant of its 
birth. I resolved to pursue and gratify my wishes, no matter in what 
ruin they involved either her or myself. She was the load-star of my 
soul; she drew me onward to the consummation, whether I would or 
not. With all the art of which I was master—with every aid from 
science or from herb, that my universal knowledge had given to me, I 
wooed her, and at length was delighted to find the vivid impression I 
had made on her young heart. Nor is it to be wondered that I, 
who had subdued immortal spirits to my will, should, by subtlety and 
skill, triumph over one of earth. I had, then, won her heart; she owned 
her love to me so bewitchingly, and yet with so rosy a pudency, that 
if aught ef female mould could have touched my bosom to the quick, 
she it must have been; she failing, not a world of attractions could suc- 
ceed. And once assured that the love between us was reciprocally 
strong—reciprocally pure—her bliss knew no bounds; and I believe 
she was as perfectly happy as it is possible for worm-doomed flesh to 
be. How full of exquisite enchantment were our wanderings on the 
land, in the delicious evenings of Venice and its picturesque suburbs— 
our sail upon the blue waters of the Adriatic, or upon the unbroken 
bosoms of the canals! How sweet the luxury to recline in my gondola, 
with her soft eheek pillowed on my heart! how exquisite to listen to 
her words of love, and read in her fount-like eyes how deeply I was 
adored! ‘The hours we passed on the waters, amid song, and sunlight, 
and music!—never shall they pass away from my recollection. O, 
bright and peerless soul! whither hast thou gone? Art thou playing 
about me in the sunbeam?—revisitest thou me in the stellar rays of 
night? Is thy throne on roses in heaven? or art thou doomed to 
wretchedness for thy devotion unto me? Or am I—lInez, beautiful 
spirit! tell me—am I indeed the object of thy hate? Now thou dost 
know the false delusions of philosophy which led me astray, filling me 
with haughtiness, and, alas! rending me eternally from thee. Or shall 
we ever meet again, and know and love, as if nothing had happened to 
mar our Eden bliss? O thought of yotesy' 
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Many and many a time, in my lonely midnight watchings amid the 
eternal Alps, have I thought of summoning her soul from the cere- 
ments of the tomb, and adjuring her, by the name which she 
dare not resist, to tell me of her present condition. Often have I 
started up, the spell half muttered on my lips, my whole being 
trembling with madness—passion—curiosity——what you will; but 
lo! an uncontrollable power always pulled me back, and the fragrant 
air of morn has been round about me when I wakened from my 
swoon, half-conscious, half-sceptical of my wild, unhallowed reso- 
lution. And so I live on, still unsatisfied, still miserable, Many 
a shape of splendour I behold interwoven with my dreams—but 
she cometh not to brighten them. From the deep caverns of the 
ocean I have seen them ascend in countless multitudes—figures of 
enchanting loveliness, with eyes of fire and snow-white wings, but she 
is not of them. ‘The green forests I have watched peopled with aerial 
forms, who shun me, even while they appear to court, and speak to 
me with their eloquent looks, but still no Inez do I see flashing amid 
that ethereal crowd. And yet I feel, methinks, as if she were always 
near me now, but never have I been able to pierce the veil around, 
and discover my companion. Why else, my friend, am I absorbed in 
thoughts of her? How else am I distracted from the golden words of 
wisdom or poesy which my books unfold? Alone, or in a crowd, of 
her still I dream. Solitude cannot keep away the thought, nor busy 
multitudes arouse my mind from its meditations. Who is he that 
dares to talk to me of the soul’s annihilation ? I tell thee I have met 
such men—say rather fools—but never deigned to argue with them on 
their mad fantasy. Who is he that dares to talk to me of the annihi- 
lation of her? Shew him to me and I will not argue with him, but 
act. Sooner shall I believe that the morning star shineth not. Was 
this broad and beautiful earth made, then, for brutes ? Was it adorned 
with flowers, and enriched with fruits, decorated with every attrac- 
tion to fascinate the eye, with lake and landscape, with forests and 
valleys, merely that a perishing beast called man should tread upon 
it, and enjoy it for a little while ? Was the glorious sun made to light 
it, and the moon and stars to watch it in the night, and the golden 
cope of heaven drawn around it, and the million constellations that 
glitter in the zodiac, put there to serve and to gratify a spiritless 
mass of flesh, who claimed kindred with the earth alone, and not with 
all those fair and divine creations ? Out upon the men who say these 
things! I tell thee that such have never loved—have never lost one 
in whom their heart’s affection was treasured. How know I but 
that I, too, might have been fooled by this incredible creed of annihi- 
lation, if I had not known her ? Would the Intelligence I possess have 
saved me from it? Alas! may it not be his interest to deceive ? But 
1 am digressing—my brain wanders. Let me pause for a moment— 
but a moment. The pang is gone ! 

And had the attendant Spirit given me by the Fates been idle or in- 
different all this while? Had he in any way assisted my desires—pro- 
moted my wishes—advanced my suit? Yes. To him I had from the 
beginning entrusted its chief management, and by him it was mate- 
rially served. In almost every possible earthly shape, the Spirit had 
thrown himself in the way of Inez, and in all made me the theme of 
his praise. Now asa young girl of some neighbouring hamlet would 
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he sigh into the ear of Inez that he wished fate had given him a lover 
such as it had allotted to her. Now as an old priest he counselled 
herself and her mother to neglect not so favourable an opportunity of 
securing the unbounded wealth which all knew I possessed. Ina word, 
there was not a single character or device by which my passion could 
be materially welded with her very soul which the Spirit did not adopt; 
and to his management I attributed the fascinating power I possessed 
over her. So matters proceeded for the first month, but at the end of 
that period I observed a remarkable change come over his manner. 
He no longer flew to execute my commands with the lightning speed 
which he was wont to exhibit. It was with the most sad and indeed 
harrowing cast of features that he went to perform my missions to 
Inez. Disobey he could not—thwart me he dared not; but there was 
an evident reluctance in all he did that awakened my suspicion; yet as 
I had never made him acquainted with my ultimate intentions with re- 
spect to Inez, I eared little for the sentiments of my servitor, and fondly 
dreamed that I had blinded him both as to my passions and designs. 
But knowing full well the privilege he possessed, I resolved to put it 
completely out of his power to baffle my undertaking, and to effect by 
fraud what I might not be able to compass by force. For this purpose 
I gave him the most harassing duties to perform—duties that might 
have roused the tamest into fierceness; and this I did under the ex- 
pectation that he would assume his privileged hour, and refuse to exe- 
cute the degrading offices I had ordered. But my art was vain. Either 
he perceived my drift, and was determined to balk it; or else it was 
in the Fates that the catastrophe should close as it did. Tully wearied 
out by all these machinations, I desisted for awhile; bent as the time 
drew near to put it effectually out of his power to stand in the path of 
my passions. 

All this time my dreams were wild and fierce. I contemplated my 
heart, and felt like one, who, uplifting some silken veil expecting to 
find a flowery garland underneath, beholds a nest of young and fiery 
dragons. I knew and cursed the passion that led me thus astray, but 
it was not in my nature to stoop to the control even of my own reason. 
From boyhood until the present instant, I had had the mastery in 
whatever I had attempted. Never once had I been foiled. Should I 
submit now ?—and to what ?—a shadow called virtue—a name—a 
folly! So I thought, and pronounced it. Why had I achieved 
knowledge and power but to rule? Thus I argued within myself, as 
stretched at full length in my boat I contemplated the silent, starry 
sky, and fixed the next evening for my enterprise. Suddenly, me- 
thought, the sky opened, and I beheld the vision which I relate. 

A young and laughing child went bounding through a garden of 
roses. Happiness was displayed in every movement of the infant, and 
it ran playfully through the aromatic plants, like a little hind. A 
rustic cottage was near, and by its door sat two, a rin and a woman, 
the father and mother of the child, and the eyes of both were filled 
with the bliss of their babe’s presence in health and beauty and inno- 
cence. And the child turned at times to its parents, and laughed a 
laugh the essence of enjoyment. But in the corner, unseen by the 
three, was a huge black viper, which coiled itself under a rose, and 
darted about its round emerald eyes in everytlirection, as if looking for 
a victim. Suddenly the little child came near, and sought to pluck that 
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very rose, for it was one of the finest in the garden. I tried to scream, 
to warn the infant or its parents of the danger, but I could not move 
my lips, and the father and mother still looked on and smiled. Then 
the child went nearer and caught the flower; but in a minute fell dead, 
so venomous was the sting of the serpent. Then I cursed him, and the 
scene vanished from the firmament. 

And the second vision that I saw was this— 

A fair virgin sat beside her mother, and sung to her an old house- 
hold melody, while the mother spun. It was a scene of beauty, and 
trees, and purple shrubs. Upon the mother’s neck hung a picture of 
a soldier, and it was set in gold. Suddenly, the daughter snatched it 
playfully away, and ran down the garden laughing with her prize. 
But from behind a tree a man sprung, and he had a dagger in his 
hand. He plunged it into the girl’s heart, and went away exulting 
with that little picture bathed in blood. The gold he tore away, and 
flung the picture to the winds, And the mother sat there expecting 
her child, but she came not. And thereupon I cursed the murderer. 
But as the scene closed, I heard a voice that said, “ These two— 
the serpent and the assassin—have destroyed the body only, but thou 
wouldst ruin the soul.” And I heeded it not, nor either of the two 
visions. ‘ What an absurd dream I have had!” said I, starting up and 
laughing. 

It was the evening of the first day of the Carnival. We were alone 
upon the waters—Inez and I, She had that day revealed her whole 
soul to me with an affectionate freedom that, had I then possessed any 
of thy spirit, O divine wisdom! might have saved me from the folly 
into which I was plunging. But it was otherwise in the book of 
Destiny—and Ruin, with his red eyes, even then brooded over us. How 
full of life and beauty she appeared!—all her soul sparkled in her eye 
as I poured forth, in wild impassioned eloquence at her feet, the ab- 
sorbing passion that burned within me. Anon she took her lute, and 
played again that soft, sweet strain, which had first awakened my at- 
tention, until my whole soul trembled all over with excess of bliss. 
‘Then sang she to its silver strings a passage from the enchanting 
‘Tasso, in which love—passionate, almighty, and eternal love—was in- 
terwoven; and this she breathed with so syrenic a sweetness, that every 
nerve vibrated in my body, and I was scarcely like one who liveth. 
We were, as I said, alone. The Spirit had departed, at my command, 
on an errand which I had marked out specially for that day, and which 
I resolved should occupy his time so completely that he could offer no 
disturbance to my desires. And then it was, even in that very moment 
when she most loved and idolized me, that I made the proposal to her 
at which my whole being now shudders. I asked her to fly with me 
for ever—from land, from home, from kindred, and from Heaven, to 
abide with me by an unholy tie. Accursed infatuation!—to dream 
that one who loved like her was made to be a spoil, a plaything for the 
passions. I asked her to forget all the vows I had made—to trample 
and despise them, and become—what? I did not dare to proceed. 
Had the whole host of God stood before me, I could not have been 
more abashed than I felt when, ere I had half proceeded in my decla- 
rations, she laid her hand on me, and looked at me steadfastly. 

I have heard that when a serpent gazes on the emerald, the bright- 
ness of the gem blinds his eyelids, and he turns away in terror from its 
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beam. And it was even so with me at that moment, looking on that 


jewel of exceeding rareness. Yet the expression on her countenance 


was not anger or indignation, so much as unutterable sorrow that she 
should have been deceived in me. And over her brow flitted a smile— 
a sad, sad, moonlike smile, which I shall never forget. Alas! it is even 
now fixed in the mirror of mine eyes, and it eateth like a poisoned 
dagger into my heart’s heart. No word spoke she—even her eyes, 
those eloquent orbs, in which you could have read every thought of her 
bosom—even they were dumb, and mute, and motionless as marble. 
No word spoke she, but looked as if her heart was broken within by 
the few words I had just said. Yet I did not withdraw—I did not 
repent one syllable of what I had advanced, but urged my words by 
my looks also. Passion had so complete a mastery of me that I knew 
nothing, cared for nothing, but one object only; and that I was resolved 
to compass, though Heaven itself stood before me, and cried “ Stop !” 

“Thou art now,” said I, ‘‘in my power, on the lonely waters; thy 
mother’s house shall never again see thee. Fly with me; we shall be 
happier than those of Paradise. -I can command the powers of earth 
and air to minister unto thee—and they shall. I can say unto sun- 
born spirits, who know no master so powerful as myself, ‘Go! and 
they go forth. And of all my domination thou, my own Inez, shalt be 
the sharer. Alas! I read scorn and hate and sorrow in thine eye; but 
I have said the word, and I tell thee it shall be as I say. Who can 
control me? Who can resist the power I wield ?” 

One shrill scream, sent far and wide over the silent waves, was her 
only answer to this wild speech, and in the instant that I seated myself 
by her, to repress another exclamation of the same kind, the Spirit ap- 
peared rushing out of the water, and in a second he was in the gon- 
dola fronting me, his face all red with rage. 

“THis HOUR IS MINE!” he exclaimed; and methought fire flashed out 
from all his body, and his wings seemed laden with burning lightnings. 
* Lo,” he added, * I am here.” 

I knew that it was vain to oppose; I only coiled my arms about 
Inez firmly. She had fainted away, and was for the rest of the time 
insensible; and I thought within myself, ‘“ An hour will soon pass, and 
then he shall be again my slave, and she mine own for ever.” 

He seemed to have read my thoughts, for, gazing fiercely in my 
eyes, he frowned, and said, “* Give me the maiden ere the hour passes, 
that I may place her once more with her mother. Try, then, canst 
thou ever again get her into thy power!” But I only wound my arms 
about her more closely, and laughed triumphantly in his face. 

Then came over that divine countenance the expression of ghastly 
melancholy, of which I have spoken before, and he looked at me as if 
his soul sorrowed for what I had done. But I did not heed him, for 
the demon was strong within me. “I have sworn,” said he, “ by the 
splendour of Him before whom creation trembles, that this fair girl 
shall not be in thy hands when the hour hath elapsed. Wouldst thou 
that she should leave them alive or dead? If thou dost love her as 
thou proclaimest, can there be with thee a doubt of the alternative?” 

[ signed him away with my eyes. ‘Thou canst not harm her,” I 
said, 

He implored—he wept. He fell on his face before me, and humbled 
himself. He asked me to give her up—-wWith words that might have 
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moved a stone he besought me, but I remained inflexible. I still held 
her in my arms, and kept him aloof, for I confided in myself, as I have 
been wont. ‘Then he rose up. “I have sworn,” he said, “to save 
her, and I will keep my oath. Upon thine own head be this inno- 
cent’s blood! Behold!”—He struck his foot through one of the planks. 
Ere thou couldst reckon ten, the gondola filled, and sank. 

Down—down into the deep waters sank we. Yet still I kept my 
hold. I knew that my life was charmed, and vowed never to let her 
go. Even while the waters, all sparkling with the moonbeams, and 
translucent as crystal almost to their lowest depths, were above our 
heads many fathoms, I gazed on my fair burthen with delight and anti- 
cipated triumph; and when we rose to the surface, I struck out boldly 
for the land, shouting meanwhile with all my strength. But no boat 
eame; and the Spirit, who hovered over my head, and who fancied, 
doubtless, that in the confusion, I should have lost hold of Inez, and 
thus afforded him the means of rescuing her, wept, methought, tears of 
blood at what he saw. On through the waves I swam, bearing her 
securely, and breasting every billow with my accustomed pride. I 
made but slow way, for her weight pressed on me; but the hour was 
quickly passing, and after all I doubted not of entire success. Steering 
by the stars and the lights of the distant city—wild, too, with excite- 
ment, and nerved to superhuman exertion by every consideration of 
raging love, disappointed passion, and the disobedience of the Spirit, I 
felt a more than lion vigour in my arms, and swept the waters like a 
haughty galley. Nearer and nearer I drew to land; faster and faster 
beat my heart. I felt my delighted and victorious spirit dance tri- 
umphantly within. My eyes glistened with joy; every vein seemed 
maddened and swollen. My breath came short and quick. Onward— 
onward; a few more strokes of the arm, and all was safe. I grasped 
the land. At the first touch, I sank back exhausted. Again I grasped 
it with iron force. Now, I felt—now, at least, she is irrevocably mine. 
I got out upon the marble steps; I staggered with my beautiful burthen 
over to a shrine of the Virgin, before which hung a small lamp, and I 
looked into her face. But she was dead—Inez was dead! I had killed 
her whom I loved! 





THE DYING POET TO HIS WIFE. 
(From the Italian of Redaelii.) 
BY CHARLES HERVEY. 


[The original of the following poem was written by the author on his death-bed.] 


Listen to him, who dying 
Breathes his last words to thee, 

This wither'd flower, Elvira, 
Take as a gift from me. 


Of love "twas then a symbol, 
*Tis now a pledge of pain; 

Place, dearest, in thy bosom, 
This wither’d flower again. 


Ifow fondly I have prized it 
To thee I need not say ; 

I stole it from thy bosom, 

Upon our wedding-day. 


And on thy true heart ever 
Engraven may it be, 

How once from thee ’twas stolen, 
How "twas restored to thee, 
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STATE AND PROSPECTS OF THE LEGITIMATE DRAMA 
IN CHINA. 
A LETTER FROM THE MANAGER OF THE IMPERIAL THEATRE, AND CHINESE 
OPERA-HOUSE, PEKIN. 


(Reprinted from Ainsworth’s Magazine for January, 1850.) 


TO CHARLES W. BROOKS, ESQ. 


1. T., ano C. O. H., Pexin, 
1 April, 1849, 


Dear Sir,—I take advantage of the close of the first season of the 
Imperial Theatre, to comply with your complimentary request made 
when I left England, to be informed of the State and Pre pects of the 
Drama in China. When I add that this is about the only advantage 
which I have as yet derived from my management, you may think that 
I have already answered your inquiry. 

When the Cinque Ports of the Celestial Empire were thrown open, 
and a long score of equality was marked by the chalk of Albion upon 
the wall of China, it at once became the duty of each nation to as- 
certain which of its productions would bear transplanting to the soil 
of the other. It occurred to me, while forming one of a select and 
shivering party of eleven who were occupying the pit of Drury Lane 
Theatre during the performance of Hamlet, that it was possible the 
Legitimate Drama might be one of these plants. I considered that 
the mighty Vegetable had originally taken deep and wide root in this 
<a but that its very size and vigour had in fact impoverished the 

‘arth on which it grew, and that its present flagging and fading con- 
dition was Owing, not to its own decay, but to the exhaustion of the 
nutritive matter of the soil. After much deliber ration, I made up my 
mind that the experiment of planting a slip of our tree beneath the 
shelter of the slips of the Chinese theatre, was one to be risked,—and 
I was fortified in my conviction by the thought, that in forcing ‘ Cato,” 
* Jane Shore,” and the “ Grecian Daughter,” upon the natives of 
China, I could hardly be discountenanced by our own government which 
had contended so strenuously for the right of introduci ing opium. 

You are aware that I succeeded Mr. S. D: aggerwood in the manage- 
ment of the Dunstable Theatre, and that, consequently, I have had 
much experience in theatrical affairs. The miserable state of the 
wardrobe and of the treasury of that establishment was my reason for 
relinquishing its direction—lI stopped only when I was reduced to the 
condition of Dogberry—* aman that hath two gowns and that hath had 
losses.” I therefore found very slight difficulty i in collecting a company 
sufficiently good to answer my purposes,—for in the empire of the 
Brother to the Sun and Cousin to the Moon, I did not expect to find 
much favour for the star system. I therefore engaged a small but 
useful set of artists; and though, were I to give you their names, you 
might be tempted to call them * barn actors,” I did not consider that 
the; ‘y would go against the grain in a country whose very soldiers are 
men of straw. 

[ pass over our voyage, which was as prosperous as if Ariel itself 
(with all deference to the Misses Horton and Rainforth, I cannot see 
that this corset-fitter to Mother Earth was a lady) had been the clerk 
of the weather, and hasten to report ourselyes at Pekin. Finding that 
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our European dresses did not attract favourable notice from the inha- 
bitants of the towns through which we passed—indeed, we were oc- 
casionally “called on” to receive a shower of fresh eggs, the rotten 
ones being retained by the Chinese as favourite delicacies—I caused 
the company to select various dresses from our theatrical wardrobe, 
and in these we made our way to the capital. I led the van (I do not 
mean that containing our properties), in the costume of Comus;—and I 
feel it due to the ladies and gentlemen of the company, to say that the 
characters of Bacchantes and Bacchanals lost nothing in their hands, 
whatever I may have lost out of them. If, therefore, as I was after- 
wards told was the case, the natives took us for some kind of religious 
procession, I must add, for the information of the conscientious (if 
any) of your acquaintance, that civil and religious liberty flourish in a 
most writing-masterly style under this benignant despotism. 

Having reached Pekin, where interpreters are now as plentiful as 
blackberries, I lost no time in applying for a licence and patronage. I 
met, singular to relate, with the utmost courtesy from the magistrates, 
who, however, evinced a somewhat less singular want of comprehen- 
sion of the objects of the applicant. You are aware that the Chinese 
themselves have a National Drama, but one the range of which is rather 
limited—the following being an outline of the only plot ever attempted 
upon the celestial boards—it is meagre, you will say; but in England 
I have seen successful dramas with far less. 

Wang and Fang are neighbours. Wang’s son, Bang, is privately 
attached to Fang’s daughter, Twang. Twang loves Bang. But Wang 
has destined Bang to become the husband of Loo, daughter to Pooh, 
an old friend of his; and Pooh has a son, Chew, whom he wished to 
marry to Twang. Chew and Bang are friends; but neither has dis- 
closed to the other his matrimonial arrangements. The scene on the 
stage discovers Bang scrambling over Fang’s wall, regardless of cere- 
mony and broken glass, to throw himself at the feet of Miss Twang. 
A short love scene is interrupted by the entrance of Fang, armed with 
a large bamboo, which he immediately lets fall on the head of the 
kneeling Bang. Now Chew, who has been out in search of adventures, 
hears the noise, and looking over the wall, sees his friend Bang being 
beaten. He comes to the rescue, and beats Fang. Pooh has missed 
his son Chew, and knowing his life-after-dark propensities, follows him 
with another bamboo. Finding Chew thrashing his intended father- 
in-law, Pooh flogs him unmercifully. The roaring of all parties sum- 
mons Wang, who, seeing his son Bang, instantly concludes that pa- 
ternal correction is wanted in that quarter, and he produces a third 
bamboo, and bangs Bang. Everybody now thrashes everybody, when 
Miss Loo enters with the Magistrate. The Magistrate flogs everybody 
all round, and reads some verses from Con-Fu-Zee, which I suppose 
are the Chinese translation of the Riot Act, for everybody departs to 
his or her dwelling. That the innocent are punished in this life as well 
as the guilty, seems to be the moral of this “ Mystery of the Bamboo,” so 
that after all it is only a plagiarism from Byron’s Mystery of “ Cane.” 

You will see, my dear sir, that it was useless to attempt to explain 
to these lovers of the domestic drama what I wished to introduce. In 
vain I repeated Mr. Jerrold’s definition of the Legitimate to them, and 
told them that it was the composition in which the interest depended 
on passion rather than on situation. I was told, in reply, that all the 
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interest in their own drama was of that order—for that the severity 
of the floggings administered depended upon the passion the floggers 
were in. I still strove to explain, but I might as well have talked to 
a parliamentary committee. I described performers as declaiming 
without action—but nothing would remove their idea of sticks. And 
when I talked to them about the /Esthetic in art, I might as well have 
called it the Asthmatic, for it seemed quite to take their breath away. 

So, finding that we were only at cross-questions, and fearing that 
the answers might soon partake of the same character, I resolved on 
a bold stroke for a licence. I said that I would ask the presence of the 
authorities only at a single performance, and would then leave myself in 
their hands. They agreed to this, and I commenced my season forth- 
with. At first, I had greatly doubted whether I should not treat the 
Chinese to a play in English, and I reasoned from the success of the 
French, Italians, and Germans, in London, that Mungo’s inquiry— 
“ What signify me hear if me no understand?” was an absurd one. 
My actors and actresses, too, were urgent that I should take this 
course; but whether this advice arose from laziness or not 1 did 
not care—I immediately decided against taking it; for I may tell 
you, in and with confidence, that nobody is so ignorant of dramatic 
matters as a performer. I at once determined to open with an 
“occasional” drama, and with the tragedy of ‘‘ Macbeth,” both in 
Chinese. I wrote the first myself; and while half a dozen translators 
were at work upon the two pieces, I worked night and day at my 
theatre. 

An old temple, which I obtained on easy terms, was converted into 
a temple of the drama, and the energies of my carpenters and scene- 
painters soon rendered it a very elegant minor. I was soon ready to 
open, for actors can learn anything, and mine were speedily pretty well 
up in their parts. It is true they did not understand a word of what 
they recited, but I had too much conscience to announce ¢thaé fact as 
one of the novelties. The authors (myself and Billy) suffered nothing 
by it—on the contrary, I suspect that the performers were now oc- 
casionally right in their delivery. 

On the opening night, I was honoured with a full and fashionable 
audience. Indeed, the crowd was so great, that I was forced to apply 
for the assistance of the Pekin police. This was willingly afforded, 
and a detachment of the T division, armed with long whips, stood in 
my vestibule, and lashed and slashed a generous public until it behaved 
with great decorum. The ceremony of paying at the door seemed to 
astonish the natives, and much confusion arose from their ignorance of 
the amount to be tendered. At last, with that liberality which I trust 
will ever characterize an English manager, I desired my officers not to 
stand upon terms, but to take allthey could get. The result was moat 
satisfactory to the treasury, and silver poured in copiously. I must 
add that four or five enthusiastic play-goers who forced their way in 
without paying at all were pursued by the officers, were brought 
out, and were immediately hanged in front of the theatre. I confess 
I had not contemplated this mode of suspending the free-list. 

The Imperial Theatre was crammed, until you could not have 
squeezed an imperial, far less a pigtail, into any part of it. No orders 
were admitted, except those which, on the ratification of the treaty, 
were bestowed by your Queen upon the prificipal Mandarins, who wore 
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them with much delight, eat, drank, and slept in them, and even, I 
believe, made them their companions of the bath. The press of the 
public induced me not to relax in favour of the public press, but this 
was a blunder, as you will hear. The boxes looked extremely well, 
but from the attitude in which their tenants leant forward, in their in- 
tense curiosity, they seemed resolved—as we used to say at school— 
not only to see with their eyes, but also to understand with their 
elbows. 

A medley overture, consisting of repeated alternations of “ God Save 
the Queen,” and “ God Preserve the Emperor,” pleased the house, but 
when the curtain rose for my occasional piece, the delight was excessive. 

All the pigtails suddenly stood on end with astonishment, till every- 
body seemed to have an usher of the black rod behind his seat. The 
little drama was a mere sketch of the happy events which led to the 
union of England and China. I began with a naval engagement, for 
I thought it would be prudent to imitate the Chinese, and sink the 
opium. <A junk and a frigate were seen in action; and by way of 
propitiating the house, I made the Celestial soldiers perform prodigies 
of valour such as were never witnessed on their side in the real affray, 
and the victory was doubtful, when suddenly the fire ceased, the side 
of each vessel gave way, and Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen 
Victoria, splendidly dressed, was disclosed, waving a palm branch 
from the English ship—the opening of the junk shewed the Celestial 
Emperor, who made signs of his royal willingness to accede to terms. 
Both sovereigns descended inclined planes, met in the centre of the 
stage, and joined hands, the crews of the vessels cheering tremendously, 
« brilliant rose-coloured light was kindled in the wings, the band 
played its loudest, and Peace and Glory, with enormous pig-tails, 
were seen waving the flags of both nations over the heads of their 
monarchs, 

Nothing could be more triumphant—the house shrieked its appro- 
bation, and for myself, | could appreciate the feelings of Orpheus when 
the beasts encored his last set of Tiger quadrilles. But the “ Macbeth,” 
the real experiment, was to come. 

I had ventured on considerable liberties with the ‘ middle-aged 
Scotch gentleman in difficulties,” for 1 felt that each act beyond three 
in his part would be an act of folly on mine. I like a manager who 
udheres to the text of Shakspeare, but I did not think that my audience 
had ears for his sermons; so I shortened my work by compressing his 
play, and though, when I came to the music, I was certainly at a lock, 
[ comforted myself for turning out the usual mob of pretty sorceresses 
by the reflection that no Chinese need now ask the question, I have 
so often heard in your London theatres, “ Which is witch ?” 

“I played in * Macbeth’ last night,” said some scrub of an actor to 
a friend of John Kemble. ‘“ You ?—I was in the house, but I don’t 
remember seeing you.” ‘“ No ?—well, I wonder at that, I played 
rather an important character.” “Indeed! may I ask what it was, 
for I really ——” “Qh, yes ; I played the English general—Kemble 
the Scotch one !” 


[ thought as manager that I had a right to the Scotch general's 
part, and I took it, but I had better have kept in retirement as 
the English supernumerary. ‘The official persons with whom I pre- 
viously had been in treaty, no sooner recognised me ip the bonnet and 
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tartans of Macbeth, than they uttered screams of approbation, and in- 
sisted on shaking me by the hand. Resistance was useless, I was 
forced to comply, and presently the example became contagious, and 
every man in the house resolved to—by a similar salutation—shew his 
gratitude for the spectacle I had given them. In such Chinese as I 
could muster, I begged and besought them to be still: my Lady 
Macbeth came to my assistance, and uttered the words which she had 
been taught in the banquet scene, “ Sit, gentlemen, I pray you sit,” 
but in vain; those who could not reach me scrambled upon the stage to 
perform the salute, and in five minutes the whole theatre was a scene 
of confusion. ‘The Chinese walked about the boards, peeped down 
my trap-doors, pulled about my actors and actresses, to see whether 
they were real, climbed into my slips, and worked the scenes with great 
energy, but not much understanding with each other, and, in short, I 
had once more to implore the aid of the police to extricate me from 
my dilemma. Again was this excellent force put into requisition, and 
by the aid of my friends of the ‘T (and turn-out) division, an enthu- 
siastic public was whipped out of the Imperial Theatre, 

After this, licence was unnecessary, and night after night I had ad- 
mirable houses. 'To avoid the scene of the opening evening, I caused 
astrong screen of wire-work to be drawn across the proscenium, and 
some of our most attractive stage effects were produced behind iron 
bars. But London has seen the same thing, and so has Amburgh. 

I resolved on resigning Macbeth to another member of my company, 
and he appeared in it two or three times. But the play had little 
effect, except in the cauldron scene, in which the Chinese always sup- 
posed that the witches were making tea in a large copper, and won- 
dered that they had not the civility to offer a cup to Macbeth. I fear 
when the child’s head and shoulders popped up and down in the same 
vessel, it did not tend to explode the notion still entertained out 
here that the English are cannibals. ‘The green branches which the 
army held before their faces, the Chinese took for fans, and were 
pleased with our affectionate care to “ fan our soldiers cold.” Why a 
branch about the size of one of their fans should conceal the person 
bearing it, these savages could not conceive, though our London ma- 
nagers could, until within the last three or four years. I believe it 
was Mr. Macready who first discarded the ostrich’s philosophical belief, 
that if he cannot see you, you cannot see him; but until other managers 
at home adopt his hint, it would look ostentatious to be reforming out 
here. Besides, the present effect (upon the Chinese) is, as I have 
said, good, 

But my present season has been prematurely aided by a circumstance 
unprecedented in theatrical annals. As soon as my speculation was 
beginning to sueceed, and my company thought I could not do with- 
out them, they began to mutiny, and threaten to throw up their en- 
gagements unless they were allowed to do just as they pleased. I do 
not mean that this is the novelty; Iam coming to that. I bore this as 
long as I could, and put up with the refusal of a character by one actor 
because it was too long, and by another because it was too short, and 
by a third because he had not been consulted while I was writing it, 
and by a fourth because it would oblige him to sup later than he liked. 
From the ladies, I had the same trouble on other points—Miss Myrtle 
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would not play because Miss Harebell’s part was too good, and Miss 
Harebell would not take Miss Myrtle’s part at second hand. Mrs. 
Woodbine would take nothing which she could not play in ringlets and 
a pink bonnet; and Mrs. Spiderwort, who was very well made, would 
act nothing, not even Lady Macbeth, unless she might do it in a 
page’s dress. I was on the verge of ruin, when a thought struck me, 
which I adopted. Every one of my mutinous ladies and gentlemen 
invariably threatened me with throwing up his or her engagement in 
case I did not yield the point in dispute. I took my measures for 
some days; and one morning I cas¢ a new piece as I thought it ought 
to be cast. As I had foreseen, everybody was dissatisfied, all grumbled, 
and some refused their parts, point blank. On all sides I her ard the 
threat to abandon me, and I laughed outright. 

“‘ Please yourselves, ladies and gentlemen,” I said. 

They were all astonished; but taking it for granted that I was at 
their mercy, and should be forced to engage them, every one of them 
formally resigned. No, one clever girl, who had always behaved ex- 
tremely well—I may as well mention that I have married her for her 
good conduct (Mrs. Screw sends you her best compliments)—was the 
exception. 

“Then, ladies and gentlemen,” said I, “ the sooner you leave my 
theatre the better. I “supposed it would come to this, and I have pro- 
vided against it. It seems to me that as we are to play Chinese plays, 
the natives can speak their language nearly as well as you can; and as 
for acting, I wont remind you of the barns I took you from—but there 
are barns in this country too—and from them I have done myself the 
honour of selecting a new company. I have had them in training for 
some time; and their enter will immediately follow your exeunt. Do 
we part friends?” 

They were thunderstruck, except that the Jolt followed. I was 
inexorable to remonstrance, and I introduced my Chinese actors. ‘They 
were received with the utmost applause; but, mark the sequel. In 
three days, as if there were something in the smell of the foot-lights 
which makes people self-conceited and rebellious, one of my Chinese 
company began to mutiny. ‘“ Oh,” thought I, “we'll soon see whether 
we can’t manage you.” So I mentioned the circumstance to a Man- 
darin, a particular patron of my mine, and he promised to interfere. 

He kept his word. My rebellious Chinese was actually on the stage 
when the spirit of mutiny arose within him, and he refused to utter 
another word. I called to him to go on, and he made some reply in his 
own language which I could not understand. In another moment four 
strong officers rushed upon the boards, seized the refractory actor, and 
binding him between two wooden planks which they had brought, they 
laid him down, and with a huge saw very coolly sawed him in halves 
in the face of our generous benefactors. 

My friend the Mandarin had procured an order from the Emperor 
for this operation, but with that carelessness in which one’s best friends 
will indulge, he had never mentioned the circumstance to me; other- 
wise what a magnificent house I should have had, if 1 had underlined 
the saw. 

It is, as you know, not unusual to “ halve the house,” at the benefits 
which usually announce the termination of the season; but when one 
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comes to halve the actors, that termination, which is a benefit to the 
audience only, must necessarily be hastened. My season has closed, 
and for the present I will only add, that 
I remain, my dear Sir, yours very truly, 
MASSINGER SCREW. 
Feast of Lanterns, or Light Dinner Day. 


P.$.—What do you think of my bringing a Chinese Opera Com- 
pany to London? ‘Though they could not look worse than the 
Germans, or behave worse than the Italians, they would have the 
advantage of a language which nobody would understand. I wish you 
would mention it to Mr. Bunn, or Mr. Lumley. 





THE MONASTERY OF L’AVERNIA, 
A TRUE STORY. 


BY THE HONOURABLE CHARLES STUART SAVILE, 


AUTHOR OF “‘ KARAM KAPLAN,’’ 


THE sequel to the following story will fully and satisfactorily account 
for the manner in which the author became possessed of its appalling 
details. 

The monastery of L’Avernia is situated at the extremity of the 
Maremma, in the state of Tuscany, on a precipitous height of un- 
quarried rock. In its immediate vicinity may be observed the so- 
called ** Massa della Verna,” a mountainous mass, twice the size of a 
spacious mansion, and singular for the equilibrium with which it is 
supported at a single point of its immense diameter. ‘The monastery 
is of ancient date, and remarkable as the prison-like receptacle of 
priests and monks of the several orders who have been convicted of 
serious crimes; it has a melancholy and dilapidated air, which cor- 
responds well with the gloomy and criminal character of its inmates. 
A part of it is excavated from the solid rock, from which dark mosses 
and ivy hang over the darker building. The “ Foresteria,” or outer 
apartments, for the reception of strangers, are separated externally 
from the rest of the monastery, although each room is connected with 
it by a secret and subterranean passage. The prisons, of which there 
are several, all lie beneath in the bosom of the rock, through which 
they wind and penetrate deep and far. 

It was towards evening, during the summer of 1836, that a foreign 
artist presented himself at the outer gate of the monastery of L’ Avernia. 
le was, he said, desirous of seeing the building, but more particularly 
of speaking with the Padre Guardiano, or Superior. ‘The porter, after 
rather a prolonged absence, returned, and bade the stranger follow him 
to the presence of the Padre Guardiano, who was ready to receive him. 
As the young foreigner passed through the long corridor which led to 
the more interior quarters of the monastery, he observed that the 
several monks who met his eye were buried in profound silence or 
meditation; and on inquiry he was informed that, as in the case of the 
Capuchins of Rome, they were never permitted to converse but in the 
presence and by the permission of the superior. On entering the 
presence of the Padre Guardiano, the str@nger perceived in that monk 
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an appearance calculated in every degree to conciliate and win esteem. 
Politeness, affability, cheerfulness, and frankness of manner, combined 
with a fine and reverend exterior to remove all idea of any suspicion 
of his integrity. An Italian, indeed, or one long resident among that 
subtle people, might have detected a depth of insincerity under his 
bland smiles and profuse expressions of regard. He, perhaps, might 
have deemed the truth too cheap which was communicated so freely, 
but a more honest and unsuspecting inhabitant of a northern clime had 
neither the ability nor the wish to penetrate beneath the specious sur- 
face of his pleasing manners and obliging words. ‘The Padre rose, 
together with a monk of the monastery who had been sitting at his 
side, and listened to the stranger most attentively, while he stated 
that, during his residence at Bologna, he had become acquainted with 
a young student, who had since, he understood, from melancholy or 
some other cause, become an inmate and monk of l’Avernia, under the 
name of Brother Anselmo, and with whom he particularly desired to 
renew his friendship. The Abbot replied, that such an individual had 
indeed formed one of their number, but that, unhappily, he had now 
been dead for some time. 

While the Superior was uttering these words, the stranger’s eye was 
caught by the monk who stood beside him, and who made, by a slight 
movement of the head, a short but significant sign of negation. 
It was, however, in vain that the visitor attempted to gain more satis- 
factory information concerning his friend, the brief explanations given 
by the Abbot all tended to the same conclusion, ‘‘ that Brother Anselmo 
had been dead many months.” Baffled in all his efforts, the stranger 
requested the hospitality of the monastery for the night, trusting that 
the monk’s sign of denial, if it had been understood aright, might 
prove the prelude to some further disclosure. ‘The request for hos- 
pitality was immediately and cordially granted, and the artist was 
conducted to a small apartment in the Foresteria, the door of which 
he left partially open, in hopes of some visit being paid him in the 
course of the night. It was long before the fatigue of his journey 
could overcome the stranger’s recollection of the merry days he had 
passed with his friend at the university of Bologna, together with his 
long and everchanging surmises with regard to the motives which 
could have induced one of so buoyant and sanguine a disposition to 
enter a monastery; long, too, he pondered over the life or death, alike ~ 
mysterious, which appeared to have awaited his former comrade within 
the gloomy walls of L’Avernia. At length, about two hours after mid- 
night, he had just fallen into his first sleep, when he was suddenly 
aroused by a noise from beneath the pavement of his room; and on 
gazing with the intensest anxiety, he beheld a figure rise through a 
trap-door: the visitor proved to be the monk who had given the sign 
that evening. He had a cowl upon his head and a torch in his hand, 
the flame of which cast a livid glare over features naturally repulsive 
and ghastly. Beckoning in silence to the young artist to follow him, 
he disclosed, under the trap-door through which he had descended, a 
flight of stone steps, whose base was completely obscured in darkness. 
After descending flight after flight, they arrived at a level part of the 
subterranean passage, where the sound of a stream of water was heard 
rushing over their heads. The monk here paused, and addressing the 
stranger, said, “ Swear by all that is sacred that you will never reveal 
to mortal being that which you are now about to see and hear!” 
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“ But what if my duty forbid my silence?” asked the visitor. 

“ Your duty,” returned the monk, “ can never require the violation 
of an oath. Listen to me. It is not my own life about which I am 
solicitous—oh, no! It is true, that if the secret were disclosed, 
I should immediately fall a victim to the rage or fears of our superior. 
This would be of little consequence, for a life like mine is hardly 
worth preserving ; but, stranger, I have a mother and sisters, who 
reside not far from hence, and whom circumstances have placed 
entirely in the power of the Padre Guardiano. In the most solemn 
manner has he assured me, that if mortal ever discover the horrid 
secret with which he has entrusted me, their means—yes, the means 
of all those most dear to me—will be instantly cut off, and their lives, 
perhaps, ultimately sacrificed! If you will not swear, wé must return.” 

“‘ | swear, then,” said the youth, “ never to reveal to mortal being 
what I am about to behold or hear, excepting in such a manner that 
no harm can befal either you or yours. Will that suffice?” 

“ It needs must, young man,” returned the monk; “ yours is an 
honest countenance, and I will trust you ; but remember, sir, that not 
only my fate, but that of my mother and sisters, will depend upon 
your discretion. Follow me!” 

Having proceeded some distance farther, the dim torchlight of the 
“ frate” fell upon a small door in the rock, which he opened with a 
key taken from beneath his robe, and after they had entered, in 
a stooping posture, a most hideous, heart-rending spectacle, presented 
itself to the student’s affrighted eye. 

In a small, dark, stony room, or rather dungeon, on a bed of musty 
straw, lay a figure, scarcely human—an animated skeleton—a foul 
mockery of life—in the dull but ghastly features of which the artist 
recognised the countenance of his acquaintance at the university! but, 
alas! every effort to elicit a sign of recognition from the miserable 
being was in vain—not a word even could be extracted from his lips. 
He lay, indeed, in a state of hebetude more frightful than death. 
Reason, as it appeared, had long departed, and it was evident that the 
small remnant of life that still flickered in the socket would soon be 
extinct. Overcome with melancholy, the stranger quitted the dungeon, 
and conjured the frate to give him some account of the circumstances 
which had caused his friend so cruel a fate. In answer to his inquiries, 
he was informed, that an enmity, of which no one could divine the 
cause, had sprung up between the youth and the Padre Guardiano. 
So deadly was the Padre’s hatred of this wretched victim, that he had 
resolved on making away with him; but in the breast of this villanous 
ecclesiastic, as in that of many others whom revenge, lust, hatred, or 
avarice, have induced to become murderers, enough of conscience, 
however irrational and inconsistent, remained to prevent his putting 
a speedy period to the existence of a life which he destined to 
destruction by the force of circumstances, of which he was the sole 
and diabolical author. In conformity with this accursed design, 
and by the aid of two monks, whom, by terror, or still more guilty 
means, he retained within his power, and had enslaved to his purposes, 
he caused it to be generally believed in the monastery that the Brother 
Anselmo had died of a fever. Mass was said over a vacant coffin; 
the rapidity of pretended putrefaction was an excuse for concealing 
the face of the unhappy being who was supposed to be buried, while 
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he himself was removed to the loathsome dungeon in the heart of the 
rock, there to rot out a miserable existence—to learn to despair, to 
madden, and to die! ‘ Three years,” continued the monk, “ have 
nearly elapsed since first your friend was introduced into this horrid 
abode. During that period, the two confidants of the Padre Guardiano 
are dead, and by the force of threats, which he is too able to execute, 
the fiend has compelled me to take their place, to bring food to this 
miserable wretch, and to confess him, as long as reason remained. My 
mind is in some measure relieved by this disclosure; but remember 
your solemn oath! If you reyeal this mystery, save in the manner you 
have promised, you will in no degree benefit your friend, whose 
glimmering spark of life must soon be extinguished, and whose mind 
and body are alike insensible to misery and pain—while, at the same 
time, you will infallibly cause the ruin, if not the death, of three 
innocent beings, to say nothing of my own unhappy life. Be wary, 
therefore, my son—be temperate, and may the Holy Virgin protect and 
bless you!” 

The stranger departed early on the following morning, without 
making any remarks or inquiries which might excite suspicion. Pro- 
ceeding at once to Florence, he requested an audience of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, on a matter, he said, of serious importance. Think- 
ing it might be some disclosure relative to a projected revolt, the 
Prince consented to see the stranger, who, in the private cabinet of 
the Duke, communicated to him all the particulars which have just 
been detailed. “I must,” he observed, “ entreat of your royal high- 


ness this act of justice and policy, that you send me with an escort of 


soldiers to take possession of the monastery, and seize the person of the 
Padre Guardiano.” 

The Grand Duke, after some reflections, consented. The soldiers 
were sent in different directions in companies of two or three; for it 
is the policy of the Tuscan government to conduct all its movements 
with the greatest secrecy and with the least possible display of actual 
force. Having assembled in the neighbourhood of the monastery, their 
first act was to lock all the monks in their cells, and then to seize the 
superior, who was told that he must render an account of his conduct 
to his sovereign. ‘The monk by whom the disclosure had been made, 
was assured by the stranger of perfect safety, and directed to conduct 
him, together with the leutenant commanding the company, to the 
dungeon of the prisoner. 

It was indeed too late to produce any alteration in the fate of the 
unhappy youth who had thus, at the age of twenty-eight years, fallen 
a victim to the vengeance or hatred of an Italian priest. He was 
conveyed to Florence, and placed in the hospital of Santa Maria 
Nuova, where every attempt to restore him to speech or reason failed. 
Buffalini, the celebrated physician, by whom he was attended, de- 
clared that it was a miracle he had existed so long. 

The individual from whom the author has derived the whole of the 
preceding details was, at that period, one of the students of the 
hospital, and engaged in his turn, in attending the extraordinary pa- 
tient, and he asserted most solemnly, that his information was received 
from the officer who commanded the soldiers sent to take possession of 
the monastery. The unhappy youth expired in about three months. 
His parentage and former residence were unknown; nor could the 
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artist sueceed in recalling the family name which he had borne at the 
university—a circumstance which will not appear strange to those 
who are aware » ith what facility acquaintances, and even friendships, 
are formed in inat part of the world. From the superior of the mo- 
nastery of L’Avernia, who was examined in the presence of the Grand 
Duke, not a syllable could ever be elicited as to the cause which had 
led to the inhuman act. The wretch was confined in the Masteo, a 
tower of Volterra, whence, as it is by some asserted, he was claimed 
by the Pope, to receive punishment or protection at his hands. 

Every mouth, at the time in question, was full of this mysterious 
event. The reports, however, concerning it, were vague and contra- 
dictory; while, as no account of it was permitted to appear in the 
public prints, curiosity gradually cooled, and the enormity was forgotten. 

At that day, which will disclose the secrets of all hearts and homes, 
neither the haunts of plunder, the palaces of tyranny, nor the dun- 
geons of the oppressor, will plead guilty to one half the number of 
crimes which will be charged upon those monasteries, where vice has 
for ages fixed her deepest lair, and hypocrisy her firmest throne. 





OLD GERMAN BALLAD. 


BY MARGARET SCOTT. 


A NoBLE knight to Cunigunde drew nigh, 

And thrice he kiss’d her lips, and, with a sigh, 
These words he spake :— 

‘“* | kiss’d thee first—oh, lady of my heart! 

Because, in truth, more beautiful thou art 
Than all beside. 


“ T kiss’d thee next—oh, make me not regret !— 
Because my heart can now no more forget 
Until I die. 
The third kiss, lady, I have given to thee, 
That thou, henceforth, my bride and wife shouldst be, 
And with me go. 


“ And if thy heart doth with thy looks agree, 
Give the three kisses back again to me, 

And be mine own.’ 
But mournfully she look’d upon him there, 
And not a kiss returning to his prayer, 

She spake, and said :— 


“ The kisses thou hast given to me to-day, 
I will another time to thee repay 
With heart and soul. 
The first, I'll send to thee,—a sad farewell, 
When I am summon’d to the convent cell, 
Far, far away ! 


“ The next must soothe thee, as the kiss of love, 

When my heart, shortly, to the realms above, 
Through death shall pass,— 

But I will keep the third—oh, friend beloved !|— 

Till thou shalt die, and God hath both removed 
To endless joy.” f 
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THREE DAYS LOST IN TAURUS. 
BY W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH. 


Tue inconvenience attendant upon the necessary loading and unload- 
ing of baggage-horses, however closely the traveller may confine 
himself within the compass of an imperious economy, has been 
frequently the subject of regret among Oriental tourists. One beauti- 
ful morning, being with a small party engaged in exploring Taurus, 
our commander, Colonel Chesney, proposed to me, while the horses 
were loading, and the remainder of the party equipping for the cus- 
tomary day’s journey, to walk out with our guns, and see what amuse- 
ment we could find. 

The village, where we had passed the night, was remarkably 
situated, on a wooded hill, at the southern, or Mediterranean side of 
Taurus, and commanded perhaps one of the most extensive and 
splendid prospects to be met with throughout Asiatic Turkey. 
Behind us were the steep and naked precipices, the indented ravines— 
dark in mid-day—and the snow-white summits of the central crest of 
Taurus ; around us, wooded hills with here and there a castellated 
ruin ; and before us, and at our feet, was the wide, grassy plain of 
Cilicia Campestris; across which the broad Sarus wound its way, like 
a silver serpent, to be lost in the olive groves which surround the 
populous town of Adanah. The valley of the Cydnus could, also, be 
easily traced to where the river washed the walls of renowned Tarsus; 
and farther to the east, the valley of the third great river of Cilicia— 
the Pyramus—was easily distinguished by the minarets of Mopsuestia 
and knolls of rock, which broke the uniformity of the plain, like 
colossal mounds, bearing the Castle of the Serpents, of Tum, Anazarba, 
and others. 

Beyond the plain, the gulf of Alexandretta was girded on the one 
side by the lofty range of ancient Amanus, and compassed on the other, 
by the wooded Rhosus ; while the peak of Mount Casius marked the 
more distant outline of coast that led away to Lebanon. In another 
direction, the gulf expanded into open sea, just broken on the extreme 
verge of the horizon, by the blue and indistinct outline of the Isle of 
Cyprus. 

The immediate country, which we were then beating for game, was 
better characterized by its vegetation, than by any other features. 
The hills, in rather monotonous succession, were uniformly covered 
with shrubbery, consisting mainly of prickly oak, myrtle, juniper, 
and Christ’s-thorn. Out of these arose, here and there, more lofty 
trees, of which, different oaks and the locust tree were the most charac- 
teristic. When not covered with shrubs, the ground was clothed 
with a little spiny plant of the Acacia tribe (Mimosa agrestis) with 
liquorice plant, Oriental rest-harrow, and the astragalus; heaths 
and ferns did occur, but were not, as with us, characteristic of these - 
inter-sylvan spaces. 

The next intended point of our journey, and the place to which the 
guides had been directed, was the old Armenian episcopacy of Sis, the 
position of which, in the uncertain geography of this portion of the globe, 
was only proximately known to be somewhere at the foot of Taurus, 
a few days’ journey to the north-east of our present position. In the 
customary absence of roads or pathways, Colonel Chesney and myself 
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kept pretty close to what we considered would be the direction taken 
by the others. But it was not till after beating the hills around for 
some time without success, that we felt simultaneously aware that some 
mistake must have occurred. In fact, by the time of day, it was quite 
evident that they had gone by some other line of road. Under these 
circumstances, the Colonel proposed to push forward, with the hopes 
of intercepting or getting sight of them from some eminence on our 
way. 

We had not proceeded far, before we arrived at the banks of a 
river, along which we had to wander in search of a ford. This we 
soon found, near an abandoned burial-ground, on which were the 
ruins of a mosque. Tligher up the river, some wild ducks were 
paddling about in undisturbed quiet, and while the Colonel made an 
ineffectual attempt to approach them unobserved, I ensconced myself 
behind a few stones, endeavouring, but unsuccessfully, to get a shot at 
some curious-looking rats, which were here luxuriating on the remains 
of Muhammedans. 

The Colonel having rejoined me, we stripped for the river, and got our 
clothes and arms over dry. ‘This river, designated the Urlinjah, was 
that branch of the Sihun, which flows from the head of the great pass 
in Taurus, known as the Cilician Gates, now the Golek Boghaz. On 
the opposite side, we found ourselves in a country of similar characters 
as heretofore—hilly, but not rocky—generally wooded, uninhabited, 
and pathless. At one moment, we ascended an adjacent height, to ob- 
tain a view of the country before us, and select the line which ap- 
peared most open, without deviating from our direction, as indicated 
by the compass ; at another, we descended into deep vales, choked 
with an almost impenetrable shrubbery, where the armed and pliant 
branches of the Christ-thorn tore our clothes, as we forced our way 
onwards. At times a reprieve was obtained by following the course 
of some rivulet, whose pebbly bed was only here and there interrupted 
by the yielding tamarisk, or the gaudy flowering oleander ; but the 
head waters of such a stream were soon gained, the crest of another 
ridge had again to be surmounted, and that only to see another vale 
and another ridge of wooded heights, like the reflection in a mirror of 
what had just been passed—so similar in outline, in elevation, and in 
vegetation. 

We had only met with one partridge during the whole day, and this, 
luckily, the Colonel shot. We had disturbed several jackals from their 
unenvied coverts, but otherwise animal life had been rather rare; as 
evening was coming on, however, and the snows of Taurus had already 
began to cool the air, where sunset is so brief, we came to the banks 
of a small stream, to which the quadrupeds of the forests were coming 
down in troops to assuage their thirst. We knew, by the experience 
of only a few days before, that the nimer or panther, and a smaller 
species of the tiger kind, were frequent on the outskirts of Taurus, 
and this made us keep a careful look-out. 

The rippling of the crystal stream, and the hum of the great 
beetles, that ever and anon struck recklessly against us, were at this 
opportune moment broken upon, by the distant sound of barking dogs. 
Our pace quickened, and a momentary interchange of gladdened looks 
took place. In about half an hour, we had reached a small village 
of herdsmen, situated on a little height abéVe the rivulet; we were 
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kindly received, a room being set apart for us, and an old woman 
busying herself in making some of the thin cakes which go by the 
name of bread. On dur part, gathering together a few sticks, we also 
lit a fire, and roasted our solitary bird, which was divided into equal 
shares—a leg, wing, and breast each. 

The next morning, when the Colonel awoke me, it was so dark that 
for a moment I argued the question as to its being daybreak ; but I 
was overruled on this point, and not being troubled with baggage, or 
by a lengthy toilette, having in default of beds slept in our clothes, we 
were soon on our way, without troubling the sleeping villagers with 
any ceremonious adieux. 

We walked two dreary hours, before a long line of light, on the 
eastern horizon, announced the break of morn, and at the same ‘time 
displayed a tolerably large village not far from us. ‘Tempted by’the 
latent idea of a cheering cup of coffee, we directed our steps thither, 
and found a boy just aroused to let out the cattle, who pointed out to 
us the sheik’s house, or public oda. It is necessary to mention here, 
that the occurrences related in these pages, took place shortly after 
the arrival of the Euphrates Expedition on the coast of Syria, and 
that the Colonel’s stock of native languages consisted chiefly of Arabic, 
while we were now roving in a country of Turks, of whose language 
we neither of us, at that time, knew scarcely a word. 

Walking unceremoniously up stairs, we opened a door, and entered a 
large room, at one end of which were the dying embers of a fire, while 
the raised divan on each side, and even the central space between, 
were covered with turbaned gentlemen, fast asleep, after the legiti- 
mate Muhammedan fashion, with their heads towards Mecca. We 
had to step cautiously round one head, and then over another body, 
before we could reach the fire-side, when putting our guns in the 
corner, we began to labour at the revivification of the ashes, The 
noise, however, made by our entrance had awakened several of the 
sleepers, who one after another began to assume a semi-erect position, 
yawningly rolling the fallen folds of the turban round their lazy heads, 
and interchanging all the while glances of surprise and distrust. 
We attempted to be civil and make explanations; but this, as they 
could not understand us, only made matters worse, and them more 
impudent; and I soon after observed one, who had been sleeping in 
the middle of the floor, and who, like the rest, was armed with pistols 
and dagger, steal round the stool on which the Colonel had seated 
himself, and drawing his dagger make signs first at the Colonel’s back, 
and then to my side of the fire-place. At the same moment, the 
Colonel called out to me in a sharp quick manner to take my gun, for 
he had observed a similar proceeding going on in my rear. The call was 
obeyed with an alacrity equal to the emergency, and in a second’s 
time we were both on foot, our guns in our hands; and our antagonists 
retreating a few steps, at this sudden movement, we cleared a way 
through the room, gained the door, thence the stairs, and in the lapse 
of a minute were on our road again, but without a cup of coffee. 

pug had now really broken, the morning was clear and frosty, 
and we found ourselves approaching more closely the rugged rampart 
of the high mountain chain that was always by our side. Passing 
over a few wooded hills, we came to a more open and expansive valley, 
watered by a tributary to the Urlinjah, somewhat cultivated, with 
cottages here and there, and 9 mansion-like looking residence in the 
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distance. We succeeded, by frequently-repeated signs of amity, in 
getting near a shepherd, who had fled at our first approach, and from 
him we learnt that this was a country residence of Melangena Oghlu, 
a Turkoman chieftain, whose name we were familiar with, as the 
family have long, under both Osmanli and Egyptian rule, held the 
situation of governors of Adanah. ‘Thither, then, we bent our steps, 
and found, as usual, a large square building, without windows on the 
outside, and entered by a solitary porch and gateway. ‘The ground- 
floor was used merely for stables &c., and the first and only floor above 
was divided into suites of rooms, comprising harem, divan khaneh, &c., 
separated at regular distances by talars, or rooms, open in front, and 
all communicating together by an open balcony that ran round the 
interior. ‘The servants, with some hesitation, shewed us into a re- 
ceiving-room, and a short time afterwards, by their master’s orders, 
brought us a repast of bread, milk, and the sweet juice of the grape. 
After this, we were conducted before the chieftain, who received us 
in a talar, surrounded by his attendants. We endéavoured to explain 
our position, and obtain a guide for Sis, but could not make ourselves 
understood. A Frank who was in the chieftain’s service was sent for, but 
he turned out to be a Russian, and to the surprise of all present, we 
could not interchange a sentence. ‘The Colonel had some few papers 
about him in Turkish, but they did not appear to have any effect, 
and, at length, we departed as we came—together with our compass. 
The morning’s walk was destined to be more cheerful; at starting, 
there was some cultivation and open country, and for a time, even a 
visible pathway. After little more than a couple of hours’ walk, we 
came to a village, where we visited the sheik, and letting it be under- 
stood that we came from Melangena Oghlu, we got a cup of coffee, and 
obtained a guide to a neighbouring village, which we reached before 
mid-day, and past which rolled the deep and unfordable waters of the 
Sihun. We were delayed a short time to be ferried over, and then 
we advanced into a deserted wooded country, the counterpart of what 
we had travelled through the day before. Our afternoon’s walk was 
long and laborious; not the less so from having been on foot since two 
hours before sunrise. We were very silent; the walk was too long 
and continuous to keep up much conversation, and the mind was too 
earnestly bent on the obstacles that presented themselves at each 
moment, in an increased impenetrability of the jungle, or sheets of 
water, or broken cliffs, that now and then crossed our pathway. 
Without stopping to consult, or interchanging an idea on the subject, 
the eye was constantly and actively employed weighing the com- 
parative facilities of the different lines which would carry us on, with- 
out losing the definite direction marked out by the compass:—a break 
in the copse seemed to promise well, but it was backed by a shingly: 
cliff of crumbling rock; a water-course offered facilities, but it termi- 
nated at the loftiest part of a distant range of hills; sometimes a tacit 
diversity of opinion would manifest itself, by one moving in one direc- 
tion, the other, in another; but the separations that ensued were brief, 
for our direction was the same. Little occurred to relieve the monotony 
of our journey. Here and there, a snake, throwing its pliant whorls 
round a helpless lizard, diverted our attention; and a jackal, stealing 
from its covert, would be followed by the short, smart click of the 
cocking gun—but we met with no _ 
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There were not, however, wanting some natural beauties to charm 
us on our stealthy progress. ‘The rippling of the clear crystal brook, 
beneath groves of brilliant oleandef, was ever a relief. The chameleon, 
green on the leaves of the gorgeous flowering rose-bay, brown on the 
fragile tamarisk, and light-coloured on the sunny bank, was a frequent 
source of interest. The sleepy hollows of the forest often revealed 
pools of water, so still, silent, and dark, overshadowed by motionless 
alder and jasmine trees, and watched by a lone, black heron——altogether 
so perfeet within themselves, as to look more like composition than 
reality. Then again, from the steeps of some adjacent height, the 
wide expanse of hill and wood, uninterrupted by fallow, or the curl of 
cottage smoke, and except when limited by the snow-clad mountain 
chain, trending away to the extreme verge of the horizon, gave an im- 
pression of vastness, that, in our position, was almost sublime. 

The sun was setting on the second day of our long march, the 
character of the country remained the same, the difficulties of progress 
were in no way diminished, but a village of huts was perceptible in 
the distance, nearer to the foot of the mountains. Before us, a wide 
and extensive valley, bounded by low hills, and covered with dense, un- 
broken jungle, stretched away almost as far as the eye could reach, The 
Colonel put it to me, whether we should go into the valley or turn off 
to the huts. I looked in vain for anything like a cottage that we 
could reach in our direction, before it would be dark; and not caring 
for a supperless and shelterless night in the jungle, gave my vote in 
favour of the village, which we were not long in nearing. 

Emerging from a wooded glade below, we came upon a circum- 
scribed green platform, on which lay the sheep and cattle gathered in 
for the night round the mud and hurdle cottages, and guarded by 
fierce dogs, through whom it was almost as venturesome for a man, as 
for a wolf or jackal, to force his way. Often had we, on entering a 
Turkoman encampment, to thank our horse, which lifted us above the 
ground, for exemption from the bites of these ferocious animals; often 
had I seen the more impatient among us, goaded by their assaults, ex- 
change the whip for his pistols; but such proceedings are dangerous, 
as the Turkoman values his dog too much to allow it to be hurt without 
resentment; yet these semi-savages never call their dogs off, but ma 
be seen moving leisurely from tentto tent, or coming out to kill some long 
serpent that has intruded into the fold, and yet not bestow a look, still 
lessa word, upon a stranger fighting his way against the odds of a dozen 
dogs at his horse’s heels. On the present occasion we were ngt mounted, 
and our difficulties thereby were much increased; we hit away, however, 
with the muzzle of our guns on one side, and the butt end at the other, 
and entered, without invitation, the first open hut that came in our 
way. It, must, however, be said to the credit of the Turkomans, that 
they behaved to us with hospitality. It seems as an understood thing. 
that if you can get through the ring of dogs, you shall be well received 
in the tent. Happily it was seldom our fate not-to have an avant- 
courier on such occasions, or, at all events, to be mounted. But here 
we were, two strangely accoutred and armed men, without horses, 
guide, or native, with us—unable to speak scarcely a word of the 
language, and approaching an encampment at nightfall. It would not 
have been surprising if, under these circumstances, the secluded and often 
ill-treated peasants, had doubted our objects and intentions—they did 
not, however, but gave us a room and food and firing. For py.part, I 
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was soon at home, and went and smoked a social pipe with the villagers; 
but hearing the Colonel complain of cold, I rejoined him, and exerted 
myself in procuring a hurdle door, which our tent wanted very much, 
after which, we resigned ourselves to sleep. We had walked about 
sixteen hours that day, and had not to woo long the reluctant friend of 
the idle. 

The Colonel slept so well, that we did not start the next morning until 
about an hour before daybreak—but-we were refreshed and vigorous; 
for light diet and exercise gives health and strength in Taurus as well 
as at Grafenberg. Our muscles had become firmer by practice, and 
we trod the earth with an elastic, buoyant step; the horizon of the 
eve did not now appear so remote, and even the jungle itself was no 
longer so formidable ; the delicate clematis was torn, in our onward 
progress, from its attachments; the wild vine, buckthorn, and brambles 
—the lianes of the East—and the trailing and intertwining plants of the 
country, presented obstacles that were now almost disregarded; it was 
only the sharp spurs of the Christ-thorn, and the more sturdy prickly 
oak, that still set us at defiance. 

On and on we sped, however, till near noon, when ascending an 
eminence that skirted our way, we perceived to our infinite delight, 
that we were approaching a level, uniform, grassy plain, that stretched 
away to the far horizon, only interrupted by two or three castle-bear- 
ing knolls of rock. We recognised in a moment the plains of Cilicia— 
the continuation of those of Adanah and Tarsus, and we felt as if all 
our evils were at an end. We knew it would be a pleasure to walk on 
that soft, downy Turkish carpet, with no jungle to oppose, and with 
such an expansive view before us that there could no longer be any 
fears or doubts as to the point of our destination, could we once get 
that fairly indicated. 

We started, with renewed hopes and additional vigour; but there 
were still many ups and downs, many wooded hills and tangled vales to 
be crossed, ere we reached the plain. In one of the latter of these we 
came suddenly upon a small Turkoman encampment, guarded, as 
before, by dogs; but we made our way to the sheik’s tent, and were, as 
usual, well received by these patriarchal wanderers: a black slave 
being immediately set to work to pound—which they do with a mono- 
tonous semi-musical beat— the coffee, without which no stranger 
departs. Liberated from the ceremonious restraint of the sheik’s 
greatness and generosity, we were pointed out, on starting, one of the 
distant knolls of rock, that lay islanded on the plain, as bearing the 
Castle of Sis; so we had now nothing to do but to make our way thither, 
without the fear or danger of another night’s wandering. Every step 
that brought the bushes farther apart was a step of joy, and at length 
we reached the greensward. But the evening’s walk was still very 
long : on such uniform level plains, the distance of an object is very 
deceptive, and then the progress of man is so like that of a caterpillar, 
while his thoughts precede him like a bird. Then we found a marsh 
upon our road, which obliged us to turn off, some few additional miles; 
but at length we reached the limestone rock, which, now that we had 
neared it, from a knoll on the plain had become a giant hill of a mile 
or two in length, some eight hundred feet in elevation, and crowned 
by the ruins of an extensive castle. Turpifig round this rock, we had 
to gain its eastern aspect ere we discerned the small but ancient-looking 
town.6f Sis, stretching along the foot angl up the sides of the hill, and 
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domineered over by the church and monastery of the Armenian 
Bishopric, which stood half-way between the base of the hill and the 
castellated heights above. 

We made our way to the monastery, and claimed hospitality, which 
was not refused. Passing through a paved court-yard, we were re- 
ceived in a large room with scanty furniture, by three or four resident 
monks. They were civil and kind to us; and after resting awhile, we 
went to visit their church—a handsome and solid stone edifice of 
simple architecture. Nothing could exceed the cleanliness around; 
part of the buildings were hewn out of the solid rock; the different 
courts were but terraces on the hill side, and all were flagged and clean 
as the domestic hearth. ) 

This Armenian ecclesiastical site, which rivals in importance the 
sees of Utchmiadzin and Constantinople, is of great antiquity, having 
been contemporary with Anazarba, a Byzantine city, where one of the 
emperors lost his life while boar-hunting, but which was itself destroyed 
by an earthquake in Justinian’s time. The castle and rock of this 
latter town, covered with magnificent sarcophagi, were visible from 
the terrace on which we stood, and were soon afterwards visited by 
us. It was from these districts, of Anazarba and Sis, and from the 
stronghold of Kara Sis, or “‘ Black Sis,” which the Colonel and myself 
galloped off to the next day, and which is shut up among the mountains 
to our rear, that the Armenians came down and plundered the Cru- 
saders on the plains of Cilicia. 

We had just returned from a hasty exploration of the sad specimens 
of art and gaudy ornaments, which disgraced rather than embellished 
so neatly built and solemn an edifice as the Armenian church really 
was, when our dragoman, Yusof Saada, made his appearance. He 
had heard in the town of the arrival of two Franks at the monastery, 
and imagining it might be us, had come to make inquiries. We were 
sufficiently impolite to forego the no-doubt simple repast, which the 
monks had been now some time preparing, and hastened away to our 
friends, who, although mounted, and accompanied by a guide, had only 
arrived the same day. 





THE SICK CHILD. 
BY THE HON. JULIA AUGUSTA MAYNARD. 


A WEAKNESS seizes all my limbs—I struggle to be strong— 

But all in vain ; I feel—I feel I shall not be here long. 

I would I might abide on earth till spring hath t the flowers— 
I would that I might breathe my last ’mid April’s y showers ! 


For now the wind is blowing cold—so very cold and sad; 
And yet—and yet, it may be so, I might not like it 

The snow is drifting into heaps—the ice is on the lake ; 
At night I watch the winter moon, I lie so oft awake. 


ow sentient iling sun when there is not a cloud— 

I never see its when I'm wrapp’d within my shroud ; 
But I shall view a bri scene when I mingle with the sod— 

For I shall see un then the glory of my God! 


It may be so—I cannot tell—I yet may last till June— 
ting Caen Se teen Mow, ont Said epee mace. 
I to leave my heated couch, where feverish I lie! 
I long—I long to feel the breeze before the day I die ! 












THE SICK CHILD. 


I do so gasp for air and light! I cannot bear this gloon— 
It seems to me much darker than the darkness of the tomb! 
But this is fretful—let it pass, for I am not so now— 

For oh! I feel the dews of death are hanging on my brow! 


In solitude I've often wept—'twas pain that made me wee 

Those restless Cays and fev’rish nights—that total want of sleep. 
se wide the window! Yes, I feel refreshing breezes roll— 

They play upon my cheek and brow—they’ll waft my parting soul ! 


I feel as though my spirit had bright wings to flee away. 

Oh! Py my hands together now, oh! let me—let me pray ! 
My Saviour loved those little ones—with him I fain would be— 
The merciful to sinless babes will mercy shew to me. 





A SCENE DURING THE EARLY PART OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 


BY MISS SKELTON. 


Durine the early part of the French Revolution, ere the Reign of 
Terror had reached its height; when society had still some shape and 
form; when the deaths or trials of the Royal family were not even 
anticipated ; when the disturbances, though daily, frightful, and san- 
guinary, were yet but child’s play in comparison with what was to follow, 
—and the aristocrats still believed all would end well, they, under this 
impression, still continued from time to time those displays of wealth 
and elegance for which Paris, up to that period, had been so renowned. 
Balls, banquets, petit soupers, followed each other in gay succession, 
gathering together the noble and the lovely, and made radiant by the 
light of eyes, soon to be quenched in tears, or closed for ever. The crisis, 
however, was approaching ; the large assemblies became less frequent ; 
the carriages of the nobility and clergy, and of all connected with the 
court and aristocratic party, were invariably saluted with yells, 
curses, and execrations, and even attacked with stones. It became at 
last unsafe to venture to the réunions at each other’s houses, except on 
foot or in hired vehicles. 

A grand ball was to take place at the Hotel de M . Six hun- 
dred of the élite were expected; many had arrived in safety, some 
because they were in a sort of disguise, traversing the streets in public 
carriages, or without their liveried attendants; some because their 
arms and equipages were unknown to the populace; and a few because, 
though known, they were not obnoxious to them. 

The Marquis Léotand possessed large estates, a fine hotel in a 
gloomy suburban street, a high command in the army: he was of great 
weight with the party of the staté, and claimed -respect from all ; 
he was of unblemished character, ancient family, high connexion ; he 
was proud, brave, and honourable. I have said he was proud, and in 
this instance he shewed his pride by refusing to stoop to the necessary 
precautions : “ He would not,” he said, “ go to the house of his friend 
like a felon flying from justice ; as to that miserable rabble, not one 
among them would dare to touch him!” He seemed to think the deep 
contempt and scorn of his own heart must wither those who encoun- 
tered it. Accordingly, in his splendief coach, drawn by its four black 
horses, with all its proud emblaz@ury, and gay accompaniments of 
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liveried footmen and torch-bearers, he proceeded at a rapid pace 
through the streets of Paris towards the scene of festivity. 

The carriage whirled along, surrounded by a blaze of light, the 
smoky glare of the torches showed but too plainly the splendour of the 
trappings, the pomp of heraldic bearing, the magnificent costume of 
the attendants, and the gleam of jewels from within. Still it passed 
on, though not without many a howling‘curse, as the mob parted before 
its flying steeds, then closed again behind it, only to follow its track 
with loud execrations, and occasionally a random stone, or handful of 
mud. At last, on emerging from the quiet suburban streets into the 
crowded thoroughfares, they found their progress sensibly impeded; 
the mob, like a tossing sea, rolled from side to side, dashing against 
the horses, swaying by the impulse of their weight the carriage, which 
still struggled onwards, as the waves sway the storm-tossed vessel. 
The horses reared and plunged, the coachman lashed them on, the 
terrified lackeys clung to the vehicle, the Marquis Léotand lowered 
the blinds, and the strong light from the lamp over the door of a 
private house shewed the surrounding multitude his stern profile and 
haughty brow charged with a heavy frown.. In an instant the horses’ 
heads were seized, the coachman dragged from his seat, and a dozen 
hands stretched forth to tug at the silver door-handle ; the closing 
of the blinds had, however, checked the opening of the door for a time 
—the assailants pulled in vain. Suddenly a hand, fair and small, let 
down the blind, and as it fell, the carriage door flew open, and the 
steps were lowered; a form, lovely as an angel, rose from the further- 
most corner of the coach, and filled the entrance with a glory of 
perfect beauty and extreme magnificence. The crowd fell back, 
leaving a ring of open space at the foot of the steps, and directly 
under the blazing lamp. Into this ring-—this ring of savage faces 
and uncouth forms—that creature of another world descended ; it was 
Madeline, the daughter—the only daughter—of the widowed Mar- 
quis. Her father,~who had striven in vain to detain her, leaned 
forward from the carriage, his straining eyes fixed upon her, his 
countenance expressing the deepest anxiety. For a moment all was 
suspense and silence; her voice, high and clear, broke the spell:— 

“Gentlemen, why are we thus detained ?”—then clasping her hands 
and bending towards them in a supplicating attitude—* Oh, gentle- 
men, allow us to pass in peace; we have done you no harm, and it 
was but this morning my father distributed to forty poor families corn 
and wood sufficient for a week’s consumption ; for the sake of that 
good action, suffer us to pass now !” 

A wild shout of applause burst from the crowd; the leaders pressed 
forward, presenting their huge, coarse hands, and bowing gro- 
tesquely over the delicate fingers she laid in theirs. They handed her 
into the carriage; they allowed the coachman to resume his seat; they 
released the horses, nay, they even preceded the equipage, till it en- 
tered the court-yard of the Hotel de M——, and there left it in safety, 
with its freight of beauty, spirit, and wealth—its untold wealth of 
jewels, its yet richer burden of unmatched loveliness and high nobility. 

This act of homage to the power of mind and the charms of person 
was one of the last gleams of generosity that lightened the entrance 
into that pit of horrors—that woful first French Revolution : the days 
of the Princess Lamballe were yet to come! 
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ON SEEING AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE INTENDED 
RETIREMENT OF AN EMINENT FIRM. 


BY MRS. GORE. 


Retire from business ?—Shut up shop ?— 

Rundell and Bridge !—I charge ye, stop! 
Think twice ere ye determine! 

If you suspend your handiworks, 

Where shall we find our spoons and forks— 

Where diamonds to our ermine ? 
Reflect on all the happy pairs 

Your plain gold rings have wrung with cares 

In matrimonial trammel ; 

Reflect how many a cruel hoax 

You’ve played on legacy-hunting folks 
In black and gold enamel ! 

Think with what vile considerations 

You've influenced the fate of nations, 

By diamond snuff-box treason ! 

How you have raised the price, per carat, 
Of royal phizzes, which men stare at, 

r, if the snuff wills, sneeze on! 
Admit how many a joyous girl, 
Bribed by your strings of Orient pearl,— 

The trappings of a bride,— 

To glitter like Golconda’s queen, 
Hath to a loathing duchess been 

Sadly transmogrified ! 

Your racing cups, where jockeys bold 
Speed neck and neck on prads of gold, 

In hippodromiec glory ; 

Or where, with vast display of muscles, 
« Fierce Dares with Entellus tussles, 

As sung in classic an 
Your salvers chased—your huge ¢pergnes— 
Your soup-tureens—your vase-like urns, 

With tombstone-like inscription— 

Of “ Orrerep To Biank Biank, M.P.,” 
Or “ the late Bishop of this See, 
By voluntary subscription !” 
Your silver trowels, meet to grace 
The royal hand, induced to trace 

Some coin-sustain’d foundation 
Of penitentiary or college 
For checking sin, promoting knowledge, 

Or polishing the nation !— 
¥our Georges with all grace endued,— 
Your stars of every magnitude, 

The Guelphic,—Bath,—or Garter ; 
Those glittering bribes, which peer and prince 
Have pocketed unblushing, since 

The days of Magna Charta! 

“ These are your glorious works,” oh! ye 
Great pair, who, indivisibly 

Immortalized in story are ;— 
Sternhold and Hopkins—(where’s the fun ?) 
Are not more singularly one, 

Or Albert and Victoria! 

Pause, then, ye Ludgate kings, before 
You close on us the golden door 

Concentrating your riches !— 

Without ye, none can bribe or wive,— 
So, long as London Byfge shall live, 
Long live our Lofdon Bridges! 
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THE SERIOUS MILLER. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


Tue wide spread of intellect, which distinguishes the present genera- 
tion from all that have preceded it, and the intense desire for know- 
ledge which pervades all classes of society, have impressed upon the 
writer of the following lines the necessity of ministering to the wants 
of an educated public in a manner hitherto unattempted. Frivolity 
has, until now, characterized by far too large a proportion of our litera- 
ture, and familiarity of style has bred contempt in the minds of the 
majority of readers. Antiquity has ceased to be venerated, and old 
age has been held in disesteem. Our best comic authors have suffered 
from this cause—and more particularly one who is identified, not only 
with the English language, but with the daily intercourse and intimate 
conversation of Englishmen, in all our relations of life, and particularly 
—after dinner! Is it necessary that the name of Joseph Miller should 
be mentioned ? He to whom we owe the most, has met with the least 
gratitude in return. A witticism is uttered,—not the very newest, 
perhaps,—and straightway the listener curls his lip, and scornfully ex- 
claims, “A Joe!” as if it were a crime to repeat that which, when 
first it was told, imparted the keenest delight! This false feeling 
arises, not from any defect in the jokes themselves, but from the 
manner of putting them ; and this we purpose, according to our pre- 
sent system, to remedy. 

Instead of descending to the common-place level of prose, it is our 
intention to raise the respected Miller to the dignity of blank-verse; to 
impart a tone of lofty sentiment to the exordium which heralds his 
poignant anecdotes, and by the force of startling antithesis, to enhance 
the value of the witticism. 

With this view, the following specimens are respectfully submitted 
to a discerning public :— 


THE MASQUERADE. 


'T1s merry in Lord William’s hall to night ; 

The dance, the song, the garlands, and the lamps, 
Make night a summer day. Fair forms are there, 
Graceful as houris fresh from Paradise. 

The guests are clothed in garbs of many lands : 
The Pole, the Russ, the Turk, the Highlander, 
With step majestic tread the marble floor ; 

And di’monds flash from many a haughty brow ; 
And all is pride, and pomp, and revelry. 

The board is glittering with a gorgeous pile 

Of viands, form’d to lure the appetite, 

And make the anchorite forget his vow. 


One sat beside that table. 

He was pale— 
As though the blight of sorrow had too soon 
Pass’d o'er the blossom of his youthful hopes: 
His —— was wand’ring and irresolute, 
As if he sought—and found not. By his garb, 


You might have said Armenia called him son— 
Ample his sleeve, and large his mantle’s folds. 
Sudden a flash, as of a gem illumined, 

Broke from his eye; his hand with rapid motion 
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THE SERIOUS MILLER. 


Clutches some object, and again supine 
Sinks into quietude :—but where it pass’d 
There is a void—a space—where something was, 
And is no more !|——. 

Who gazes fixedly, 
As though the scowl of hate were in that look ? 
Suspicion—of a nameless character— 
Curls the sardonic lip, and sharp and fierce 
Flow forth the words from that envenom’d tongue, 
As, seizing from the board a vase brimful 
T’ o’erflowing,—he accosted the Armenian, 
And, dashing the contents into his breast, 
Exclaim’d, “ pepe AP you have stolen the fowls, 
You'd like some melted butter with them, sir!” 


THE CARRACK. 


KEEN blew the blast across the dreary waste, 

The driving sleet, and cold, sharp piercing rain, 
Beat in the trav’ller’s face, and numb’d his limbs, 
As onward still he sped, to gain the roof 

Where he might safely house ;—the prowling wolf, 
Alone abroad, howl’d wildly for his prey, 

And mock’d the wat’ry moon that gleam’d above. 


Anselmo stood within his ancient hall: 

He paced the marble floor,—then wistfully 

‘Turn’d his dark eyes to where no cheerful blaze 
Gleam’d forth as it was wont ;—his household gods 
Were shiver’d all ; gloom darken’d o’er his hearth, 
And desolation reign’d, where once was joy ! 


Sudden the trampling of a steed was heard ; 
The loud toned bell gave warning of approach ; 
The portal open’d.—Dripping, from the storm, 
A stranger enter’d; from his vest he drew 

A scroll, inscribed with mystic characters : 

‘** Behold,” he cried, “ this token of my zeal! 

I come but now, from yonder distant mart, 

To tell thee that a carrack, long consign’d, 

Has safely made the port—and there she lies, 
Her precious cargo waiting thy award. 

But ’tis a costly price thou'lt have to pay 

For what thou lack’st ;—coals now are coals indeed,” 


Anselmo’s brow grew dark, his breath came short ; 
He seized the paper with a trembling hand, 

And gazed upon those characters of fire— 

Then, with a scowl of fearful augury, 

He slowly mutter’d to the messenger, 

* I'm glad ’tis so—the last you sent were slates !” 


THE ILLUMINATION. 


Lonpon was in a blaze—great Wellington 
Had made his name immortal, and the swords 
Of our brave warriors had done mighty things ; 
The enemy was crush’d, and Victory 

Raised her enamelled crest, and crow’d for joy ! 


London was in a blazeSaint James’s Street 
Was all one meteor, gems of ev'ry hue 

Sent forth their flashing coruscations round, 

In myriad lamps of letters, and suns. 

A shouting multitude is gazipf upward : 

’T would seem as if the w had but one mouth, 
And that was open in delight. 














THE SERIOUS MILLER, 


One window— window did I say—a score 
Of crystal casements glitterd like a lake 
On which the planets shine. “T'was in a house 
Where even in daylight rainbow hues were seen 
On vases ranged in rows symmetrical . 
Mysterious forms of instruments were there, 
Such as the Druids in their sacred rites 
Might well have used. Within—but let me not 
Lift the dim curtain from that secret place— 
"Tis with the windows of that temple now 
I have to do: and so had he, yon chief, 
Whose brawny arm is raised with fell intent ; 
Whose hands grasp missiles dangerous and dire, 
While with a force worthy a Titan’s strength, 
He dash’d them at th’ illumined windows, 

Loud 
And terrible the crash; pane after pane 
Fell rattling down, lamp follow’d blazing Jamp, 
In wild confusion—fired with fiendlike rage 
The giant, madden’d with his first success, 
Pursued his proud advantage. All had felt 
His vengeance, when a blow, quick, heavy, telling, 
Came down upon him with the speed of light. 
* Why do you break my windows, ruffian, say ?” 
Exclaim’d a voice—*“ Because I am a glazier,” 
Return'd the Titan, with a fiendish laugh. 
“ And | a surgeon,” cried the enraged assailant ; 
“ And for this cause "tis mine to break thy head.” 


THE LANE. 


*T was a green lane, the primrose was in bloom, 
And the sweet violet, with purple blush, 
Starr'd ev'ry bank: the hawthorn hedges gave 
Their perfumed garlands to the flattering wind 
That fondled them: the gelden buttercup 
And white-ray’d daisy looked up from the grass, 
Emerald and glistening with the morning’s tears. 
The steer, with spotted hide, peep’d o’er the fence, 
And low’d a welcome to the rising day ; 
The tit sprang from a ve twig, and woke 
A fairy lay of love: the fleecy flock 
Their ceaseless labour, ‘midst the thymy mead, 
Pursued, with heads bent down, as Raneh they sought 
Some treasure strew’d along the flow’ry way. 
Thrice happy searchers! finding what they seek, 
Food—ever food—fragrant and fresh and springing, 
Like youthfal hopes and wishes. 

Who approaches, 
With buoyant step and countenance, where blend 
The rich vermilion and the purple tint 
Of health and exercise? Young boy, thy face 
Is round and ruddy, and thy garments scarce 
Conceal those limbs robust and strongly knit. 
There is a sparkle in that eye of thine 
Might make the warbler on his topmost bough 
Tremble for those within the downy nest. 


Another form comes pacing from afar, 
Severe and lordly, portly and austere : 
In sable clad, and hat of mystic form, 
Bespeaking reverence. 

But no sign of awe 
That blooming boy displays—he passes on— 
Yes, on—nor turns aside, nor bows his head, 
But whistling, runs as though no clergyman 
Existed under Nature’s canopy ! 
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“ Tll-nurtured urchin !” cries the reverend man, 
“ Methinks that thou art etter fed than taught.” 


The boy of rosy countenance turn’d round, 

And with a glance in which respect was not, 
And an unfolding of his fingers four 

And thumb depress'd, placed on his curling nose, 
Replied—“ You're right for once, old gentleman ; 
For mother feeds me, and J’m taught by you!” 


THE ADVENTURES OF GANDERFIELD, TITE BORE-HATER. 
BY A CROTCHETY MAN. 
“ Dicenda tacendaque calles,” — Pexsivs. 
PROSE I. 


Wuy exhaust our wits or patience in trying to accoynt for our oddities 

of temper any more than for the cubits of our stature, or colour of our 

locks ?—-We may disguise the latter by pigments or a peruke;—we | 
may exalt the former by high-heeled shoes or boots, arched bridgewise 

from the ground, or curb and control our irregularities of nature, in 

deference to that great conspiracy against the liberties of the subject, ' 
called Society; but the five-feet-four,—the carotty poll,—the love of 

black-letter books, new Hock, old claret, small lapdogs, penny-a-line : 
laudations, or coronets and supporters, are weaknesses and defeatures 
altogether indelible—the mark set upon us by the master hand!—the 
* Deus fecit!” 

For my own part, I wear my queernesses as boldly and easily as I 
wear my old great coat. ‘There be worse coats and worse natures 
going, of which the owners are not a bit ashamed. If the cut be not 
to the taste of my fashionable associates, let them cut it and me,—and 
eo to the devil! The coat is a good warm coat, and so is the temper. 
Both will last me, I trust, through many a hard winter yet; and a fig 
for the valet or the sexton impatiently waiting for my spoils! 

One of the most valuable lessons imparted by philosophy to the 
fools of this nether world is, neither to run counter to the majority, 
nor suffer ourselves to be over-run by them;—to have our own way, 
without putting ourselves in the way of other people. He who does 
this is armed to the teeth against the whips, scorns, and oppressions 
of his great antagonist, the world—that villanous top-sawyer who 
tyrannizes over every mother’s son of us,—compelling us to toil and 
moil, up to our knees in sawdust, at the bottom of the gloomy pit called 
Human Life. 

It is something to feel, at the close of our career, that we have oc- 
casionally compelled the sawyer, who has so often the begt of it, to take 
turn and turn about with us;—for whether we subdue the world per 
force of wit, beauty, strength, aptitude, lordly condition, or filthy 
lucre, we experience the same self-satisfaction in setting our foot on 
the neck of the enemy. 

I am waxing prosy; but, trust me, vulgar reader, it is upon principle. 
Most popular writers prefix a solemn page or two to their light stories, 
as preachers a text, by way of shewing that they know what they are 
about, and could go on being tiresgme to the end of the chapter, if they 
thought proper. f | 


' 
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I do not think proper—I seldom “ think proper”—on any possible 
subject;—because I think for myself, and myself happens to be a 
deuced odd fellow!—Besides, these moral rhetoricians are ever en- 
larging upon the march of intellect and refinement of the century; and 
for the soul of me, J cannot bring myself to commend the wisdom of 
an age which, till it was fifteen years old, submitted to the desperate 
depletion of that cruel Dr. Sangrado, War; and after attaining years 
of discretion, was reduced to bankruptcy by the furor brevis of 
bubble speculations! — The nineteenth century has hung as many 
able-bodied Christians for social peccadilloes,—butchered as many 
thousands and tens of thousands for no offence at all,—deposed as 
many sovereigns for evincing the instincts of sovereignty, and created 
as many more, to engender them anew, as any of its predecessors.—If 
intolerance no longer enkindles her autodafés at Lisbon, India persists 
in lighting vedovial pyres under our protection; and though we have 
ceased to roast bishops at Smithfield, we roast them in parliament, 
besides sending forth missionaries to be eaten raw in our proselyte 
colonies. Druggists’ shops and attorneys’ offices have increased by 
two-thirds;—and law, physic, and taxation, affix their vampire claws 
into the citizenhood of this enlightened metropolis quite as fiercely as 
before the invention of railroads, the ascent of the Nassau balloon, or 
the erection of King’s College and the National Gallery. 

The only point on which we have effected a certain melioration is, 
the abbreviation of public prose, and the decimation of domestic bores. 
Authors have ceased to twaddle for writing sake,—because no man 
readeth; orators have ceased to twaddle, for speaking sake,—because 
no man listeneth. It is not pleasant to find the weight of our argu- 
ments inflicted on groaning shelves or empty benches; and if Richard- 
son lived in the year of Railroads X., he would reduce his eight 
volumes to three, as surely as our patent medicine chests have been 
reduced from hundred-weights of jalap to pennyweights of homeopathic 
nothing at all. 

The Americans have converted the Decalogue into a Dodecation, by 
the adoption of two commandments of Christian origin, which are said, 
sung, or whined, in all the churches of the States. But when brother 
Jonathan took upon himself the emendation of the law, it is a thousand 
pities but he had added a thirteenth to the dozen by a decree of— 
* Thou shalt not prose.” Such, however, is the contrariety of human 
nature, that this very prohibition might have perpetuated the nuisance, 
which, like others connived at by the magistracy of the realm, is 
gradually wearing itself out. One might almost fancy the Tories had 
announced a tax upon prose, so sensible is the diminution of the 
article in even the best read and best conducted of country neighbour- 
hoods. Mankind will not submit to be held by the button while the 
train is waiting, the Magnet agitating her paddles, Rubini singing, 
Taglioni dancing, Bouffé acting, the orchestra of Strauss modulating 
its waltzes, or the Sistine Chapel its ‘‘ Stabat Mater.” Let the wisdom 
of parliament concentrate itself within its blue covers—let the wisdom 
of the squirearchy concentrate itself within its green coverts; but we 
will none of their bagged foxes turned out upon us! Society, like a 
huge boa-constrictor, refuseth to hear the voice of the charmer, charm 
he (as the Vulgate vulgarly hath it) “ never so wisely.” 

By this time, Reader, you will have recognised me as an inveterate 
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Bore-hater. I forestall your sneers. My freedom from self-loye és 
very remarkable! No earthly bore I detest more than myself! but 
being unable to part company without a felonious attempt, which, if 
bootless, the Thames Dogberrys are beginning to reward with the 
treadmill, I bear with my partner for life, on condition of his agreeing 
with me in hearty animosity towards all others of his species. 

The first Bore I remember as exciting my worldly disgusts was my 
nurse. Having the good fortune to be born what is called a son and 
heir, merry peals were jangled in my honour; vast portions of raw 
beef devoured by my father’s tenantry, from donations of oxen roasted 
whole; and I was, of course, afflicted throughout my infancy by the slow 
torture of a professed head-nurse;—a woman who had “ Underwood's 
Diseases of Children” by heart—(such a pebblestone of a heart as it 
was!) and inflicted Buchan’s Domestic Medicine upon me—page after 
page,—dose after dose. I went through the alphabetical index, from 
Ague to— 

But why administer the filthy recapitulation to my robust readers ? 
Suffice it that I survived the united batteries of the Pharmacopeia 
Londinensis and its rival of Edinburgh. 

In process of time, the old woman addressed herself to the cure of 
my mind, instead of the cure of my body; drenched me with the 
spelling-book, in lieu of senna tea; and insisted upon Watts’s Hymns 
three times a day, instead of emulsion. I began to grow very wicked 
indeed, under the arbitrary infliction of these alteratives. A much 
longer course of “ How doath the little busy bee,” and ‘Let dogs 
delight,” would have driven me to some monstrous perpetration ; I 
should have cut off the end-tail of nurse Grimsey’s favourite tabby, or 
effected a burglary on her spectacle case. By sheer force of boring, 
the old creature was inciting all the worst passions of human nature 
in my son-and-heirified bosom. 

But ere the sins of the bosom were visited on the neck, as they 
might chance to have been, Mrs. Grimsey, by drinking to herself 
every night after supper, and herself acknowledging the pledge, so 
as to drink for two, brought on a liver complaint ; and one fine Sep- 
tember, died of our excellent October. My tears were less abundant 
than they ought to have been. In life and death 


“ Too little of water hadst thou, poor Ophelia !” 


I should have wept hogsheads, however, had I at the time surmised 
what it was to exchange a head-nurse for a tutor, whose vocation com- 
prehended both head and tail. To “kiss the rod” is an admirable 
figure of speech for an epitaph ; but the rod being of well-twigged 
birch, shew me the heir-apparent who was ever thus submissive. 

_ Iwas all the more flogged by my tutor, because my poor mother 
shortly followed my head-nurse to the grave ; overpowered, I verily 
believe, by the fatigue of her own nursery, which, by the decease of 
Mrs. Grimsey, had devolved to her hands, Either I was a pro- 
digious dunce, or Mr. Tickle prodigiously addicted to flagellation. I 
am inclined to suspect that he had recourse to this species of quotidian 
exercise to ward off the ague ; for our family seat was nearly as cold 
and damp as our family vault, and alas! not situated, by way of anti- 
dote, in a coal country. Every day, therefore, the chilly Tickle 

managed to flog both himself w ftp disciple into a glow. My father 
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looked coolly on, or rather did not look at all. He was making amends 
to himself for all the privations—in fox-hunting, claret, and other 
items—to which he had been compelled during the somewhat strict 
reign of his wife ; and took little thought of me, except as a growing 
evil—the heir, in fact, to his property, obstinately surviving to prevent 
the entail being cut off, or the timber, down. I was probably as great 
a bore to Aim, as ‘Tickle to myself. 

A few years ago, there was a German diabolism much in fashion, 
called “Peter Schlemihl,” setting forth how a man was induced to 
sell his shadow to the devil. People who pretended to know more than 
their neighbours, discovered that the shadow parted with by Peter was 
figurative of Conscience. Now, Tickle was my shadow—mzy conscience ; 
and could I have persuaded the foul fiend to bid for him, his Satanic 
Majesty should have had an easy bargain. Not an hour of the twenty- 
four, in which the conscientious tutor was not tagging at my heels ; 
not only over my Homer or my slate, to which he was of course : 
professional appendage, but no sooner did I take pen or fishing-rod in 
hand, than Ais was on my shoulder! If my father’s keepers invited me 
to a private rat-hunt, ‘Tickle was sure to smell a rat; if I made an 
appointment with them for an excursion before daylight to the warren, 
Tickle was on the look-out hours before the rabbits. He kept the 
key of the boat-house—he kept the key of the archery-closet—he 
kept the duplicate of the grape-houses and pineries—he kept the key 
of everything, in short, but the library, which nobody wanted to 
enter bat himself. ‘The only lock he left open in the house was the 
one of the Human Understanding. He called this doing his duty to 
his employer; but between ourselves, Reader, it was only in the hope 
of doing duty hereafter in one of the family livings. 

It is a melancholy thing to go on hating alone. Lone, they say, 
the divinity of duettinos; and Happiness, Lord Byron assures us— 


*“ Is born a twin.” 


I am of opinion that the ungentle passion is quite as much in need of 
sympathy as the tender one ; and it was the greatest solace to my 
feelings when I found my antipathy to my tutor shared by the amiable 
family of the parson of the parish, whose views upon the Ganderfield 
preferments were nearly as rapacious as his own. 

The Parsonage stood only a quarter of a mile from our lodge gate; 
and it was, consequently, the readiest of my truantries to slip out 
whenever Tickle was busy setting my themes for the morrow, or 
corresponding with a college chum, a brother dunce-driver in some 
honourable family, and make my way over the fields, which the square 
brick mansion at the end of them caused me to regard as Elysian. 

There, I was always welcome—there, I was shadowless !_ Tickle 
had no grounds for complaining to my father of my frequenting 
Mr. Meanwell’s society. For the parson was a favourite at the Hall; 
a good scholar, moreover, who would have been a schoolmaster him- 
self had he not been a parson; and consequently, an unexceptionable 
companion for the young squire. It was only when Tickle could 
pounce upon me on the road, and falsify my migration into a visit to 
the stables or kennel, that he was able to back up the impending 
chastisement with my father’s authority. Once housed in the par- 
sonage, I was safe—the Bore was distanced! 
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How happy were those stolen mornings! I suppose the rod and 
line, (for which I exchanged the tutor’s rod and cane!) and guns and 
powder-horns of poor Meanwell, were little different from other 
fishing tackle, or other sporting apparatus. To me, they were 
unique. ‘To get away from Tickle, and find them in my hands—to 
get away from Tickle, and find myself and them in the hands of one 
who regarded the tutor as a sneaking fellow, was a holiday indeed! 

And then Mrs. Meanwell was such an incomparable creature, 
(incomparable, I mean, to the appreciation of twelve years old !) 
Such an accomplished woman—such a delicate artist! No trumpery 
getter-up of fancy screens, or dauber of unmeaning landscapes. Her 
apricot marmalade was the thing—her queen-cakes were the brightest 
emanation of her genius ; nor did the Marquis of Hertford, with all 
his Italian confectioners, ever taste such clarified currants! In m 
estimation, Madame Dacier and Mrs. Barbauld were fools to Mrs. 
Meanwell! <A sweetmeat closet is, after all, the only cabinet d’étude 
appropriate to the sweet sex ! 

It was in that parsonage I learnt to appreciate the erroneousness 
of priestly celibacy, as enforced by the Roman canons. Mrs. Mean- 
well was nursing mother to the village. The old women would 
never have got through their rheumatism, or the young ones through 
the production of younger, but for her opodeldoc and caudle. The 
squire’s wife is usually too busy to think of such matters, or too fine a 
lady not to administer as much fright as comfort by her domiciliary 
visits. But Mrs. Parson is as comfortable to the poor as a gift of 
fleeey-hosiery ; and I know that in the disposal of my preferment, 
Iam much more likely to insist upon the incumbents of my family 
livings being married men, than either on their classics or their 
oratory. Few Bachelors of Arts but can read the Bible without 
much spelling,—but what is to become of a helpless village, in fever 
time, with a bachelor parson ? 

Between Mrs. Meanwell’s preserves, and the means afforded by her 
husband for attacking my father’s, the whole happiness of my life lay 
at the Parsonage. Of the two little girls, their offspring, I thought 
nothing. They were sewing their samplers; and even had they 
been as idle and mischievous as myself, a girl of ten is never other- 
wise than a bore to a boy of twelve. 

It was only by the time I came to be a young gentleman of 
eighteen, that Harriet and Emma advanced into rivalship with the 
apricot marmalade ; and I own I would then have given the whole 
contents of the parson’s fishing-cases, or rather, I would have given 
the parson the whole contents of Ustonson’s shop, for a glance of the 
black eyes of the one, or a gleam of the blue eyes of the other. 

For Meanwell had progressed into a bore, just as the little humdrums 
in pinafores had progressed into beauties. ‘Tickle was now Dr, Tickle, 
and the principal of a college. His bore-ishness had found an appro- 
priate sphere, and was unperceived, amid that of five hundred other 
bores, greater than himself. He now abided, moreover, one hundred 
and forty-five miles distant from the hall, and his boredom regarded 
me no longer—whereas Meanwell was a permanent evil. Meanwell 
was anchored within a quarter of a mile of me for life;—a Bore moored 
at my park gates, like the convict ghfp at Woolwich. 

Strong in the obligations he had conferred on my boyhood,—fortified 
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against my peace with all the apricot marmaladé and queen-cakes I 
had swallowed in his parlour,—he assumed towards the young squire 
a privilege of familiarity which my Oxford susceptibilities could 
scarcely brook. I might be excused some degree of pride and self- 
sufliciency,—for I had only twelvemonths before exchanged my prince- 
dom of Wales for the Crown of Ganderfield; and had assumed my 
first airs of sovereignty, and assumed them in vain, with the view of 
shaking off my Falstaff. Meanwell had become as inseparably my shadow 
as ‘Tickle had ever been. The Hall lay as convenient to the Parson- 
age as the Parsonage had formerly lain to the Hall. My cellar was 
just as attractive now, as Mrs. Meanwell’s sweatmeat closet of yore; 
and the cloth evinced its usual instincts by sticking to the tablecloth. 
The worst of it was, that I could dispose of my new shadow neither 
to devil nor angel. Not a minute of the day could I get rid of him!— 
_least of all, when I visited the Parsonage, and felt that he ought to be 
visiting the sick;—or, at all events, he might have gone and tickled 
my trout and shot my pheasants, as he had taught me to shoot my 
father’s, while I was trying to ascertain whether the two girls were as 
adroit at netting purses as they had formerly been at marking canvas. 
But the bustling helpmate of poor Meanwell was at length quiet in the 
churchyard ; and instead of replacing her in her parochial office of 
nursing the old women, he chose to devote himself to watching the 
young ones.— Yes!—decidedly, he was twice as great a bore as Tickle. 
Three years afterwards, the Parsonage possessed three Bores instead 
of one; for on the attainment of my majority, both Harriet and Emma 
insisted on becoming my better half! Had they proposed going 
thirds, I might have submitted; but the difficulty of selection saved 
me. Both pretended equal claims upon my heart and hand. All I— 


“ Detenero meditatur 
A mores ungui !”— 


could say in answer was, that if I ever made an offer of either, I must 
have been dreaming; and as it appeared that whatever I might have 
said or done in my sleep, I had written nothing,—I had not committed 
myself sufficiently to be required to commit matrimony. Besides, the 
lawyers would have had to toss up, to decide in favour of which sister 
to institute proceedings for a breach of promise. I had sauntered in 
the green lanes in company with Harriet quite as often as in company 
with Emma; and then, as well as in my fishing parties, with both sisters 
in alternation, the eternal shadow was ever behind us! 

Three bores, however, in conjunction—¢ria juncta in uno—a very 
Cerberus of Boredom—was three times too much for my nerves ! 
So long as I sojourned at the Hall, I fancied that they looked briefs at 
me from the pulpit and family pew; and mistook every invitation 
to dinner for a subpeena 


“ Militias species amor est !” 
To avoid all this, like other gentlemen in difficulties, I went abroad. 
My family seat was quite bore enough in itself, without this accession. 


It was 
“ To gild refined gold, and paint the lily,” 


to increase its powers of offuscation. 
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A LEGEND OF WEXFORD, 


BY CHARLES 


HERVEY. 


** Very like a whale.” 


THE summer sun shone brightly, 
And freshly blew the gale, 

The sparkling waves were dotted o’er 
With many a fisher’s sail ; 

On Wexford bridge, on Wexford quay, 

A motley throng came forth to see 
A sight gourmands delight in ; 

Boats steering in, all laden well 

With salmon, plaice, and mackerel, 
Red mullet, sole, and whiting. 


And as in quick succession 
Each boat drew nigh the shore, 
Gay laughter echoed far above 
The plashing of the oar ; 
In port at last, each jovial crew, 
With home and all its joys in view, 
Their past fatigues to vary, 
Ogled the girls with sly intent, 
Toss’d off a glass for “ divilment,” 
Or whistled “ Paddy Carey.” 


Far in the rear and slowly 
A single boat came on, 
The last of all the little fleet 
That on the trip had gone. 
What keeps her back? why lags she 
80? 
Thus flew the queries to and fro, 
From mother, wife, and maiden, 
For they shew’d all the sympathy ; 
The men thought merely she must be 
“ Uncommon heavy laden.” 


Ere long, the strand approaching, 
The lazy bark drew near, 

And question follow’d question fast, 
Before the crew could hear. 

“ Pether, your sowl, spake out, asthore ! 

Och! thin, and wont I see ye more ? 
What will I do without ye?” 

“ Larry, and is it dhrowned ye are ?” 

“ No, Norah dear, I’m safe, agra!” 
“ And dhrunk too, divil doybt ye!” 


Well might the fishwives marvel 
The plenteous spoil to see, 
Rarely one boat so laden came 
In sight of Wexford quay. 
Such soles, such lobsters, and such 
crabs, 
Not mentioning the smelts and dabs, 


All hungry palates tickling ; 
Such turbots, fit for civie féle ; 
Such herrings, flounders, bream, and 
skate ; 
Such salmon prime for pickling ! 


But why was Peter silent 
When all around were gay ? 





| Why did he, when appeal’d to, shake 


| 


His head and turn away? 
F’en Larry’s brow had learnt to frown ; 
Both stood apart and looking down, 
A pair of dismal dummies ; 
So grave, so glum, one might have 
thought 


| That by mistake the boat had brought 


Automatons or mummies, 





In vain did charming woman 


Her utmost witchery try, ° 
They saw unmoved each tempting smile, 
Each tender sparkling eye. 


| They cared not for the magic light, 


A 


| 


That twinkled in the orbs as bright 

As those of famed Kate Kearney ; 
Each fond caress they did but spurn, 
Spoke only three words in return, 

And those were “ Hould yer blarney !” 


Alas! that dark-eyed Norah, 
With all her wiles, should fail 

To learn what made her Larry’s cheek 
So very, very pale! 

How diff’rent once he used to be, 

So happy to come back from sea, 
So gallant, gay, and frisky. 

What changed him now? Well might 

she pout, 

She couldn’t make the man speak out, 

And nothing could, but whisky! 


’T was not till he had swallow’d 
A glass she fill’d for him,— 
No heeltap, no short measure there, 
A bumper to the brim,— 
That he at length his tale began, 
How, as from port they gaily ran, 
Careless what might betide them, 
They saw a fish, but what its name 
They knew not, nor from whence it 


came, 





Swimming along beside them. 
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And such a fish! a monster 
Dashing the spray like hail, 
Ile nearly swamp'd their little boat 
Whene'’er he shook his tail. 
They toil’d and panted at the oar, 
Until the fast receding shore 
(As the poetic phrase is) 
Faded from view, but still they spied 
The fearful creature at their side, 
Swimming away like blazes. 


And now they saw around them 
Nought save the open sea,— 
The san was shining on the waves, 
The gale was blowing free ; 
When suddenly the monster fish 
Gave with his tail a mighty swish 
Above the surface darting, 
As if to throw a summerset, 
Then splash’d them both with “ heavy 
wet" — 
A last salute at parting. 


When next they look’d, the monster 
Far towards the land had gone— 

Some spell had made him “ turn again,” 
As once did Whittington : 


And though their eyes with spray were | 


dim, 
To a dark rock he seem'd to swim, 
Near Wexford harbour lying ; 
No further trace they e’er could find, 
Nor, to say truth, were they inclined 
To waste much time in trying. 


They gazed, still half expecting 
That fearful form to see, 

Moving along amid the waves 
So swift and silently ; 


Then with faint hearts their nets they 


threw, 

And such a wond’rous booty drew, 
As quite perplex’d their reason ; 
Fish, if they dared believe their eyes, 
Of every shape, and kind, and size, 

Both in and out of season. 


Their toil was done, and slowly 
Homewards they bent their way, 
Oft looking back to where they deem‘d 

The dreaded monster lay ; 
For both agreed, that fish must be 
Condemn’d to wander in the sea. 
For some most grave demerit— 
"Twas not a common fish, oh no! 
Old Parl had died two days ago, 
And this must be his “ sperrit.” 


From lip to lip the story 
With strange additions flew, 
Till each fresh list'ner in his turn 
More than the others knew. 





OLD PARL’S GHOST. 





To Killinick and Ross it spread, 
How a rich farmer, lately dead 
And buried (more surprising !) 


- Was doom’d to swim in fishy form 


Throughout all weathers, calm or storm, 
Whate’er he met, capsizing. 


How he at times delighted 
The empty nets to cram, 
And how he frisk’d and leapt about, 
And gamboll’d as he swam ; 
How he escorted boats to sea, 
Frighten'd their crews most awfully, 
By capering before ’em, 
And how he then turn’d back to shore— 
All this was told, and plenty more, 
Cum notis varwrum., 


At length, a passing stranger, 
Who chanced to hear the tale, 
Affirm’'d the so-call’d spectre fish 
Was nothing but a whale. 
Nay more: one bright and sunny noon, 
Arm’d witha long and sharp harpoon, 
A sailing boat he hired, 
And started off to seek his prey, 
Though some were bold enough to say 
Ile'd very soon be tired. 


And so he was; returning 
Ere many hours had flown, 
He told how first he spied the fish 
Beside the rock alone ; 
_ And, cautiously approaching near, 
How with sure aim he plunged the 
spear, 
And how, the surface whit’ning 
With frothy foam, the angry whale, 
_ Whisking its huge, unwieldy tail, 
Made off like “ butter’d lightning.” 





And how he follow’d swiftly, 
And strove, but all in vain, 
To come up with the flying foe, 
And try his luck again ; 
In vain he sail’d now fast, now slow, 
Backwards and forwards, to and fro, 
Thinking, no doubt, to be a 
_ Match for the fish; but strange to say 
The fish had vanish’d, and which way 
Iie hadn't an idea, 


Years are gone by, but never 
Could Wexford seaman say 
That he had seen the monster whale 
Since that eventful day ; 
Yet some there are who live in hope, 
Trusting by aid of teleseope— 
___ "That mystery-detector— 
When summer winds are blowing free, 
Near the dark rock once more to see, 
| ‘The Farmer's fishy spectre ! 
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And then, the lover.”—SHAKsrgeARE. 
V. 

Proressor Martyn, by the assistance of his old fellow-collegian, 
Dr. Farmer,* now introduced our young aspirant to Mr. George 
Steevens,f who took an early opportunity for making him personally 
known to Mr. John Kemble. By that gentleman he was received 
with much courtesy ; he heard him recite, and before him the 
country candidate for metropolitan advancement went through the 
usual ordeal. The effect of these interviews was extremely flattering. 
Mr. Kemble suggested the part of Jtomeo for Elliston’s particular 
study, proposing that character for his first London appearance, at 
Drury Lane Theatre. It was July, 1793, in which these meetings 
took place, and as the new splendid edifice was not then completed, 
und unlikely to be by the ensuing winter, it was arranged that 
Killiston should appear about the commencement of the season 
1794. For the interim, Mr. Kemble strongly recommended that 
he should return either to Bath or York. ‘“ The former,” said he, 
“is, I think, preferable. You require but study, the want of which 
no genius in the world can supply. It is the exercise of an art 
which forms the artist; and some day,” added he, with a smile, 
“ you may repay this advice with the ingratitude of disputing with me 
public favour.” Mr. Dimond was at this precise time acting at Rich- 
mond. ‘Thither Elliston went on the following day—an engagement 
was speedily concluded between them—for the Bath manager had had 
too favourable a foretaste of the young actor’s quality, not to desire a 
fresh importation of it. 

Bidding adieu, in a less abrupt manner than on the first occasion, to 
his parents in Charles-street, with whom he had lodged during his stay 
in London, Elliston proceeded to Bath, in October, and made his 
re-appearance there, in the same month, in the character recommended 
to his attention by Mr. Kemble. His success in /tomeo was a yet 
brighter colouring of that hue which had decked his earlier days. The 
wild, romantic passion of the Veronese boy—the pouring out of soul 
on the altar of a youth’s first dream—the glowing diction of the poet, 
and the “ mould of form” in which nature would have best rejoiced 
for the lodgment of such a spirit—stood forth, a beautiful identity of 
that vision which imagination wakens, as it dwells on the progress of 
this Italian tale. 

Complete and brilliant as was the success of his second visit to Bath, 


* Author of an “ Essay on the Learning of Shakspeare,” and Master of Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge. MS 

t George Steevens—the able coadjutor of Dr. Johnson, in an edition of the Works 
of Shakspeare, whose testimony to the worth of the great lexicographer should be 
ever borne in mind, as his character has been too frequently misunderstood,—* It 
is unfortunate,” says Steevens, “that his particularities and frailties can be more 
distinctly traced than his good and amiable exertions. Could the many bounties 
he studiously concealed, the many acts of humanity he performed in private, be 
displayed with equal circumstantiality, his d@fects would be so far lost in the blaze 
of his virtues, that the latter would alone ye visible,” 
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Elliston was, for a time, shut out from the “ first line of business,” to 
which he had now become reasonably entitled. For although these 
days belonged certainly to the palmy era of the drama, yet they were 
not altogether free from faulty usages and detrimental example. The 
youthful parts of either tragedy or comedy were yet in the hands of 
certain actors, who once, indeed, might have graced them well, but 
who still retained them, on the claim of thirty years’ enjoyment—a plea, 
which though good and sufficient to the fee-simple of dirty acres, 
became a questionable tenure to the brighter territory of art. ‘The 
creature of the poet, gifted, indeed, to flourish in “ immortal youth,” 
but ill became the unconscious actor “ grown dim with age,” unless, 
indeed, as fast approaching that second childhood, he might hope in a 
few years more to advance his first pretensions. We remember to 
have met with a somewhat ludicrous incident in point, which transpired, 
years ago, on the “ Western Circuit.” An aged actor, having per- 
tinaciously clung to light comedy long after he had been blessed with 
a numerous family, had amongst them a son of considerable theatrical 
ability, but it was in the line of old men. This youth made the first 
trial of his skill at Exeter, in the part of Sir Anthony, in the comedy 
of “ The Rivals,” wherein the venerable favourite, his father, was 
equipped, as usual, for Jack Absolute. The play, it will be at once 
remembered, must have afforded many points which consequently 
became mightily absurd; but when the enraged baronet had to exclaim 
—“ T'll disown you—I'll unget you—I'll never call you Jack again !” 
it produced a roar in the theatre which far surpassed any indication of 
merriment the talent of the young man was able afterwards to excite. 

The fame Elliston had acquired in Romeo, at Bath, quickly rever- 
berated through the theatrical circles of London, and Mr. Kemble 
appeared anxious to bring the contemplated engagement to a final 
settlement. A meeting thereon took place between the great tragedian 
and the learned professor, but the salary offered, and other consider- 
ations, were of such a nature as to render the project by no means 
udvisable—the negotiation therefore was dropt. 

In August, 1794, Elliston came to London, in consequence of serious 
and repeated disagreements which had taken place between his parents. 
These now terminated in their entire separation. 

4 ———=—— Clocks will go as they are set ; but man, 
Irregular man’s ne’er constant—never certain,” 


says the poet; and, true enough, the watchmaker had of late contri- 
buted rather to the ¢ableau vivant of Hogarth’s “ Midnight Con- 
versation,” than to the picture of domestic enjoyment. His affairs, in 
short, were now wound up, and the stock sold off.. Young Elliston 
undertook the support of her who had never failed in parental kind- 
ness to him, and the “ Distressed Mother” once more occupied his 
thoughts in London, attended with applause more hearty than any he 
had hitherto experienced — that of his own conscience. The old 
gentleman, his father, became the joint care of his two uncles. 

At the usual period for opening the theatrical campaign, Elliston 
again returned to Bath, or, rather, Bristol—for it was at that city 
operations commenced; the company playing certain nights, but not 
alternately, at one place or the other. For the conveyance of the 
actors from city to city, the proprietors had built two carriages, of 
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the “ caterpillar” tribe, each having eight small wheels, the first of their 
kind known in England. ‘The regulations under which this vehicular 
system prospered were precise and rigid. Within the body of one of 
these caterpillars, the actors and actresses, after the night’s per- 
formances at the theatre of one town, were carried to the very stage- 
door of another, and—not one step beyond. ‘There was no calling at 
this lodging, and setting down at that—nothing of the mourning- 
coach accommodation, which, after the solemn obsequies to the dead, 
will take you an airing to Islington, and drop you afterwards at the 
London Tavern—but, strictly and literally, so many furlongs were 
measured, and not a pole to spare. Arrived at the said stage-door, at 
about two o’clock in the morning, the caterpillar was delivered of its 
burden—out they came, “ all ladies and gentlemen concerned”—the 
half-clothed aurelia or the full-dressed butterfly, just as it might 
happen, to seek their own particular shelter. 


“ Dicitur et plaustris vexisse poemata Thespis.” 


Sauntering one morning, with a friend, on that conventional spot 
where some assemble to dissipate their lives, and others to patch them 
up—namely, the Pump Room—Elliston noticed, at a trifling distance, 
a figure enveloped in sundry flannels, whom he at once recognised as 
his fellow traveller in the “ Invalid.” Scarcely could he forbear a 
smile, on the first recollection of that pugnacious morning, but 


“ Young men soon give and soon forget offence— 
Old age is slow to both” — 


and so it appeared. Breaking from his companion, he approached the 
footstool of this polluted “ Mufti,” and in mock solemnity of tone, said 
—‘ If I am so fortunate as to live in your recollection, sir, allow me 
to lament that you are still under your severe sentence—but we have 
all our trials.” On which, to Elliston’s further astonishment, notwith- 
standing his lesson and experience, with a look which would have 
become Jefferies himself at the plea of Richard Baxter, the other, in 
half-smothered accents, replied —* Scaramouch!” 

A ludicrous air of perplexity which Elliston now observed in the 
bystanders, convinced him there was something yet to be explained. 
* Don’t you know him?” asked his companion. “ That is Mr. D , 
of the Corn-market—a rogue in grain, as they call him at Bath. No 
one speaks to him here, unless to affront him, as you have done. 
Sentence!—trial!—why, the equivoque was quite dramatic!” He 
then went on to explain the history of the indictment, whereof the 
reader “ hath by parcels heard, but not distinctively.” 

An adventure took place about this time, which, by one particular, 
was rendered somewhat remarkable. A musical star being in the 
ascendant, and opera, consequently, the zenith of the “ bills,” Ellis- 
ton’s duties did not call him to the theatre until late in the evening, 
when he had to play the part of Don Juan, for about the fiftieth 
time. Passing down an obscure street, on his way thither, his cars 
were suddenly startled by indications of terror and distress, and he dis- 
covered, on turning abruptly into a narrow court, the lower part of a 
house enveloped in flames. The ‘wa had escaped unhurt, and most 





of them, miserably poor, were watehing, either in stupid agony or 
with unavailing cries, the sure destrfiction of their crazy chattels; while 
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others, attracted to the spot by mere curiosity, looked on the scene 
only as an exhibition prepared for their special gratification, and every 
fresh evidence of ruin, but as a coup de theatre, which they welcomed 
with applause. Amidst the bewildering appeals of the surrounding suf- 
ferers, the most heart-rending were those of a middle-aged female, who, 
running from spot to spot, and threading the crowd without any identical 
purpose of action, exclaimed— “ Poor Jamie! he’s gone—he’s gone!— 
no one can help poor, daft Jamie!” By the language and manner of 
the woman, it was clear some one yet remained unrescued, and at the 
mercy of the element. Elliston instantly pushed forward to the frantic 
suppliant, and soon understood that, in an upper apartment, some 
helpless being was still imprisoned, whose awful fate was momentarily 
expected. <A side-door of the house afforded still the possibility of 
ingress. Of the chance Elliston availed himself—he rushed up the 
staircase, followed fortunately by a bystander, emboldened by this 
example, and found himself instantaneously in a wretched attic, where, 
on a still more wretched pallet, lay extended a poor bedridden being, 
whose state of idiotey seemed roused to a glimmering sense of some 
proximate danger, but who had neither power of utterance nor ability of 
motion. 

Amidst the varied evidences of decay around him, this wreck of 
humanity—age, idiocy, and infirmity, with their attendant poverty, 
each in its extreme—powerfully affected him. Lost for a moment 
to the frightful progress of the element, he stood motionless and 
appalled, ‘Tis useless!” exclaimed the man who had followed him 
—‘‘he cannot be saved! the stairs are already in flames!” ‘“ He can— 
he shall!” ejaculated Elliston—“ be steady, and we can accomplish 
it.” Approaching the bed, Elliston raised the poor creature in his arms, 
and binding about him the tattered remnant of sheet and clothing—as 
much to disarm his feeble attempts to be free, as for the covering it 
might afford—carried him to the head of the staircase. ‘The mingling 
clamour of apprehension and encouragement from the mob below, 
kept his energy at its pitch, but to descend the flight thus encumbered 
was impossible. ‘The fire was mounting, and suffocation inevitable. 
With difficulty he had passed to the first landing, where, forcing a side- 
window, he presented his nearly-rescued charge to the multitude. But 
the shricks and struggles of the sufferer—the difficulty of making the 
crowd understand that they were to assist him from below, all, impera- 
tively, the work of a few seconds—had nearly left them in one common 
ruin. At length, however, by the aid of his companion, all was accom- 
plished. The living burden was lifted on the sill, lowered by the fragile 
tackle, and fell, unhurt, into the contrived treillage of the people. ‘The 
two liberators now effected their own escape—not terrific, indeed, in 
descent, but within three minutes the whole interior was in flames. 

Disentangling himself from the embraces of the women (as little 
befitting Don Juan as his escape from fire), Elliston now, like good 
Launcelot, “ took to his heels and ran,” reaching the theatre just in 
time to see a substitute Libertine, like other ragouts, “ dressed on the 
shortest notice,” and ready to be served up in his place. An apology had 
been made to the audience for his absence, but the cause of it was still 
an interesting mystery. In a few words, he explained to his apologist 
the event of the evening, who, taking the opportunity of Elliston’s 
dressing, again presented himself before the curtain, and repeated the 
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slight account he had received, with considerable point. “ Don J uan,” 
he added, “ as announced in the bills, had already ‘ descended in a 
shower of real fire,’ but having set his very fate at defiance, he had 
effected his return, to receive, as he richly deserved, a still warmer 
sentence at the hands of his judges now present.” His welcome, as 
may be well supposed, was most enthusiastic. Called upon to tell his 
own story, iliston was as much in his element as Don Juan—for he 
had éo make a speech; a faculty which, though in after life he greatly 
improved, he by no means inconsiderably possessed at this present. 
The above incident gave such additional attraction to this drama, that 
it was scarcely out of the bills at any part of the season. 

So much for the adventure itself; but Elliston, who, it will be readily 
believed, took the earliest opportunity of searching out the unhappy 
patient he had rescued, discovered that he had originally been an actor, 
and frequently a fellow labourer with the great Macklin, Indiscretion, 
and consequent want of employ, had brought on this state of mental 
aberration and wretchedness. Elliston continued his kindness to him 
till he died. 


VL 


Tur prosperity of Elliston at this time, “ like a full ear of corn,” 
demanded only the gathering—and to do him justice, he was neither 
careless of the present nor unmindful of the future. lis address, 
and the respectability of his connexions, made him familiar with several 
resident families, while, on the other hand, his acquaintance was courted 
by many visitors from the capital who, by a certain air of patronage 
they assumed, were evidently looking forward to the idle gratification 
of claiming the first indagation of his merit; when he might have 
become the centre of metropolitan attraction. 

The residence of Elliston was at the house of a highly respectable 
widower, who professed to give instruction in the calligraphic art—a 
science which, with that enthusiasm which should attend every man in his 
own vocation, he placed immeasurably above all other accomplishments 
necessary to the polite world;—to write a good letter was, clearly, to 
write a good hand. Not that he considered the matter altogether un- 
worthy attention, but held it, as some of our musical composers esteem 
poetry, as merely the vehicle for a more rectified essence. He was the 
first who convinced the public by a framed and glazed evidence of facts, 
which, occupying the centre pane of the parlour window, announced the 
following :—‘“ This is a specimen of my hand-writing, before taking 
lessons of Mr. C——-;” and a rude specimen it was, to all intents and 
purposes. Immediately below—*“ This is a specimen of my hand-writing, 
after taking six lessons of Mr. C——;” anda more rapid progress could 
not reasonably have been expected, for no copper-plate could match it. 
It was in this worthy gentleman’s society Elliston occasionally passed a 
leisure evening, and as the writing-master was in the habit of giving 
little card entertainments, the fortunate actor found an agreeable re- 
laxation in the acquaintance. 

A certain lady, who, in after years, was an amie du ceur of the 
Elliston family, was generally a visitor on such occasions—a sprightly, 
agreeable woman, who, by frequent hints and other indirect ex- 
pressions, led the young actor to ungerstand that he was held in very 
enviable favour in a quarter by no means to be slighted, and that it 
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would be his own fault if his fortune were not greatly improved. In fact, 
she offered to become the means of making him acquainted with a lady 
in Bath, well known as a personage of great taste and acquirements, to 
which consideration she had certainly forfeited no particle of claim, in 
her admiration of so accomplished a gentleman as Mr. Elliston. For 
this pretty speech he could express no less than gratitude, and the 
introduction soon took place. 

The tasteful personage in question was a Miss Flemming, whose 
reputation as a teacher of dancing and corrector of manners had 
long been pre-eminent at Bath. She was not, at this period, extremely 
young, nor had been, perhaps, at any, particularly handsome; but what 
time might have run away with, or nature but niggardly bestowed, her 
own diligence had more liberally supplied—tiberally, but discreetly; 
for she was a woman, unquestionably, of judgment, where her passions 
did not interfere; and one, to use Knowles’s happier words— 





“ Whose fortieth year 
No autumn, but a second summer brings.” 


The tenour of her course had never been disturbed by any desires 
foreign to its nature or dangerous to its interests; an early round at 
quadrille, or an occasional visit at the “ Rooms,” was all that prying 
curiosity could lay to her charge on the score of frivolity. 

Miss Flemming now suddenly discovered an irrepressible desire for 
the drama. True, she eschewed Congreve and Farquhar; but the 
*‘ fine and serious parts of the ‘ Provoked Husband’” were quite of 
another texture. Frequently, she occupied a side-box at the theatre, 
and under no circumstances would be absent whenever Elliston was 
advertised for both play and farce. These facts, with sundry invitations 
to select parties at the lady’s residence, very naturally excited a whisper 
in the Bath coteries—an event which, considering Miss Flem- 
ming’s appropriation of prudence, might appear a little extraordinary. 
But she was not without her motives; for instead of placing the most 
implicit confidence in a direct offer of marriage, as some silly, short- ' 
sighted women would have done, she played, what she considered, the 
surer game, of building up an implied engagement, of which, the wider 
the whisper circulated, the more would the foundations be strengthened. 
As to Elliston himself, he heard all these surmises with that careless 
indifference which belongs to youth; for although sensible of his obli- 
gations to the lady’s patronage, he was as cold under the irradiation of 
her smiles, as the snow-capped Andes beneath the torrid zone. 

Such was the state of things, when, at one of these select meetings, 
he beheld, for the first time, a Miss Rundall, the principal assistant in 
Miss Flemming’s academy. This young lady, of considerable personal 
attractions and sweetness of manner, Miss Flemming had dexterously, 
until now, kept out of sight, and would fain still have excluded, but 
the introduction could no longer be avoided. Suppressing suspicion, 
therefore, of what she most dreaded, she too soon perceived the 
tender contest would be hopeless on her part. Yet, if retreat were in- 
evitable, she still hoped to harass the enemy, and took up her cautious 
position accordingly. Elliston, at once struck by the lustre of Miss 
Rundall, was soon entirely captivated by her address; but his gene- 
rosity, and, perhaps, his interest, not a little, induced him to conduct 
himself in such a manner towards Miss Flemming, that under no fair 
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pretence could he be curtailed the privilege which had once been so 
cordially conceded to him, of visiting at the house. With the short 
course of wooing, it will be unnecessary to detain the reader,—particu- 
larly as we bear in mind the caution of Ranger, that “ nothing looks 
so silly as a pair of your true lovers.” Suffice it to say, a mutual sen- 
timent occupied the hearts of the youthful twain; and Elliston, within 
“a fortnight and odd days,” eperdument amoureuax, avowed his passion 
to one of the sweetest women in England, which Miss Flemming heard 
with feelings not dissimilar to those of Queen Elizabeth on learning 
that Leicester was married to Amy Robsart. The possibility of the 
above event, foreseen by Miss Flemming, she had yet hoped to cir- 
cumvent, by rendering the gentleman previously so involved with 
herself, as to be no longer at his own disposal; but the rapid progress 
of their passion, and her own immature prodition, reduced her case to 
a hopeless extremity. Frustrated in the first object of her heart, she 
now looked to the full gratification of the second, which was, of course, 
to prevent the match. Immediately, she addressed a letter to the 
parents of Miss Rundall, saying, their daughter had formed a dangerous 
acquaintance with a player, and, unless they at once interposed their 
. authority by giving her—Miss Flemming—the right of forbidding any 
further intercourse, the worst consequences might ensue. On which 
intelligence, the brother of the young lady arriving, booted and spurred, 
at Bath, Miss Flemming looked on her triumph as complete; but, to 
her utter dismay, she found it was the intention of Mr, Rundall to re- 
move his sister altogether from Miss Flemming, and carry her off to 
London, Miss Flemming well knew that the Don, Elliston himself, 
was on the eve of departure for the metropolis, to negotiate an engage- 
ment of another description, and had great reason to fear that the joint 
supplications of the devoted pair would carry their point with the 
Rundall family—an event which she had determined more narrowly 
to have watched, had the lady been permitted to remain under her 
roof. But darker still was the prospect to poor Miss Flemming. Miss 
Rundall had been her assistant for thirteen years; her manners and 
amiable disposition had materially tended to the success of the academy, 
and secured to it the highest patronage ; the removal, therefore, was as 
dangerous to Miss F.’s worldly interests as fatal to her heart’s desire— 
like sailors, who, to lighten the ship, throw over their bags of biscuits, 
she had parted with the very means by which she prospered. 

This occurrence very soon became a topic of public curiosity ; 
and as both Elliston and Miss Rundall were special favourites with 
many of the best families, the peculiar nature of their distresses soon 
excited the sympathy of the generous of both sexes. A kind of Am- 
phictyonic council was held on the matter; and the result was a request 
forwarded by several of the beau monde of Bath to the friends of Miss 
Rundall, that she might be permitted to return, and that she should 
receive the best patronage, on opening an academy either as Miss 
Rundall or “ Mrs. Elliston.” 

Thus was another battle lost to the Flemming. Baffled on every 
point, the most miserable of dupes, betrayed by her own machina- 
tions, she would fain have quitted the field altogether. Calling once 
more a council of war, the question was ultimately settled by treaty. 
To the request forwarded as above,Ao the friends of Miss Rundall, 
Miss Flemming subjoined her own f but representing the unadvisable- 
ness of two dancing interests, whi¢h would be ultimately fatal to both, 
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she offered to receive Miss Rundall into partnership. After a little 
further correspondence, the matter was arranged. Miss Rundall re- 
turned to Bath—the articles were signed—“ join hands—set partners” 
—«and the matrimonial question left altogether to the discretion of the 
parties. . » 

As Elliston had lately received some undeniable evidences of his 
uncle’s presiding favour, he now diligently sought to cherish and 
deserve so generous a sentiment. Late events had rendered a com- 
munication with the Master almost imperative, and too happy was our 
young lover in the opportunity of again addressing him by letter. 
This he did, announcing that it was more than probable he should 
soon enter on an engagement at the Haymarket Theatre, in London, 
and transmitted 50/., being part of his first professional savings, 
which the doctor subsequently placed in the three per cents., in their 
joint names. “ There is now, sir, a subject,” said he, in continuation, 
“on which it still more becomes me to speak, and which although, 
through circumstances, greatly advanced, must still await your appro- 
bation:—what I allude to, is an attachment I have formed to a young 
lady of this place, and whom I ardently desire to make my wife. 
Severed as I have been from my earlier friends, it has been my en- 
deavour, in forming new ones, to connect myself with those who may 
do the first no dishonour, should they again restore me to their favour. 
I shall not detain you by hackneyed professions of devotion to the 
happiness of the lady to whom I have alluded, or speak at length of 
the rare qualities of her mind and person. This, I am aware, would 
be language received too much as a matter of course ; but I may be 
permitted to say, for your own satisfaction, that she is a lady of great 
respectability, and one who is looked on in the highest respect by 
those who are themselves most respected.” 

It was early in this year (1796), that Professor Martyn having had 
some communication with Mr. Colman, respecting Elliston’s appear- 
ance at the Haymarket, did not seem to favour any extraordinary 
haste in the matter. ‘‘ Colman’s circumstances,” says he, “are not at 
present prosperous, and the pieces acted are, as I understand, but one 
remove from farce;” but London had now taken full possession of 
the actor’s mind, and all objections were but as new incentives to his 
purpose. 

Mr. Colman writes as follows :— 

“ Piccadilly, 16th April, 1796. 

“Sir,—I have by this post written to Mr. Dimond, requesting 
leave of absence for you, for a few days, in the course of June. Will 
you be kind enough to see him on the subject ? 

“ T am, Sir, 
“ Your obedient Servant, 


ro 
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Mr. Dimond, very handsomely, at once acquiesced, and a second 
letter arrived on the 26th, in which Colman says,—“I have many 
doubts about Octavian, and as many about your appearing in a new 
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piece. A new drama is a risk of itself, and should it fail, the new 
actor must, in some measure, fail with it. If, however, you will send 
a line to Mr. Cross, I will peruse his piece.* Let me have imme- 
diately a list of the characters you have performed, and mark those in 
which you think you have been successful.” In a subsequent letter 
Colman observes,—“ If so valiant, e’en venture on the characters you 
propose, Octavian, Sheva, Hamlet. Hamlet, perhaps, requires further 
deliberation. But you will feel the pulse of the town by first playing 
the other two. As to Young Wilding, it is to be remembered that 
Mr. Palmer will be with me, who is established in the part. This 
fact I leave to your discretion.” 

On the 8th of June, Elliston thus announced his marriage to his 
uncle, at Cambridge :-— 


“ My pear Sir,—lIt would be difficult for me to imagine an oc- 
casion more happy than my union with the lady who has become my 
wife, and the privilege of communicating the fact to you. In adding a 
connexion to that family, of which you are justly the pride and orna- 
ment, I have done it no discredit in the choice I have made; for I 
have united with it all that goodness of heart, sweetness of temper, or 
intellectual capabilities could confer. In point of fortune we meet on 
equal terms, and it will be our mutual endeayour to improve her 
favours. We have been flattered by the congratulations of some of 
the leading families of this place, and encouraged by the assurance of 
their patronage. I have engaged a small house for our accommoda- 
tion—small, but neat, and suited to our present circumstances. It 
was not my intention to have married until Midsummer, but Mrs. Ellis- 
ton was compelled to open her academy by August, and as the pre- 
parations required time, we have stolen this matrimonial march upon 
the expectation of our friends. . This will also leave me at liberty to 
bring her with me to London, where I have engaged to perform for 
two or three nights, about the 24th of this month. It is unnecessary, 
I am sure, for me to add that I anxiously look to the opportunity of 
introducing this lady to you. I feel that I wait only your approval of 
my choice for the completion of a sense of happiness. 

“ Believe me, my dear Sir, 
* Your dutiful and affectionate nephew, 


“RR. W. Exuisron. 
“ Chapel Row, 8th June, —96.” 


Nothing worthy particular remark signalized the wedding day, 
beyond the great event itself, except, indeed, Miss Flemming appear- 
ing in the character of bride-maid—a part she went through in a state 
of mind not very unlike that of some. heir-presumptive to a rich 
estate, who, having for twenty years been in the habit of looking on 
the reversion as inevitably his own, suddenly hears of the birth of a 
direct heir, leaving him in the interesting situation of 10,0001. bor- 
rowed on his expectancies. We may, perhaps, notice also the little 
coincidence of Foote’s “ Maid of Bath” being advertized in the bills 
of the night, in which Elliston himself played the part of Major 
Racket. 

On the 25th of June, 1796, Elliston made his first appearance in 


*. This was good advice in Colman: the piget, when produced, did fail—it was 
entitled, “ The Charity Boy,” 
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London, at the Haymarket Theatre, in the part of Octavian, in the 
‘‘ Mountaineers;” and played on the same evening, Vapour, in the 
farce of “ My Grandmother.” On the ensuing morning, the following 
notices made also their appearance in the boards of the journals:— 
“ This young performer had acquired considerable reputation from the 
reports of provincial theatres ; and his claims are such, that, in our 
opinion entitle him to the favourable reception he has met with from 
a London audience. He appears to possess that first requisite to an 
actor—good conception of his character. Many passages in his per- 
formance of Octavian were marked by energy and feeling. His pathos 
made a successful appeal to the hearts of the audience, and discovered 
powers beyond the common artifice of trick. His delivery in general 
was good, except that, when he was desirous of being impressive, he 
was occasionally too rapid. In Vapour, he disclosed some power of 
whim and humour.” 

Again—* Doctors differ, says the proverb, and it would be curious 
if critics were to agree. Some say that the new performer, Mr. Ellis- 
ton, succeeded very well in Octavian, but was indifferent in Vapour. 
Others think that his Vapour was good, but his Octavian by no 
means successful. A critic, says Dean Swift, is like a dog at a feast— 
intent only on what the guests throw away. Admitting, therefore, 
that of these critics some were pleased with the tragedian, others with 
the comedian, there is not much wonder that, each in his capacity 
of critic, seized on what was bad in either of the performances, as 
their inclination directed.” 

Taking the various accounts given at the time, there can be no 
doubt that Elliston made a decided “hit” in the part of Octavian, and 
in all probability would have shot equally well in Vapour, but for this 
double aim of being successful in the two characters, before an entirely 
new audience. However confident he might have felt in his powers, 
the very temperament of the critic was to be dreaded ; and it was not 
likely, whatever his claim might have been, that equal and unqualified 
praise would have been his portion in this ambidextral attempt. Nay, 
the very delight which the spectator might have felt in witnessing his 
former performance, was hostile to his chance in the latter, from the 
very unwillingness to disturb the first impression, of which the wax 
was scarcely set—like algebraic quantities, they might have destroyed 
each other. We remember to have heard an anecdote of a lady 
whose coachman suddenly discovered a wonderful knowledge of flori- 
culture and the management of the conservatory, but on no account 
would she suffer him to touch a flower ; it turned out, however, that he 
had passed nearly his whole life in the labour of nursery-grounds, and 
had scarcely once handled the reins before the first Sunday he drove 
her ladyship to church. 

On the 28th, Elliston repeated Octavian to great applause and an 
overflowing audience, and on the 30th he appeared in the character of 
Sheva. His success in this part was undeniable. In the opinion of 
the journals, “no actor of better promise had presented himself in 
London for many years,” and the Bath actor was, sur le champ, a con- 
firmed favourite with the London public. These two parts, Octavian 
and Sheva, he alternately repeated for a few nights according to 
agreement. 

Early in July, Elliston resumed his professional duties at Bath, and 
within a week of his return, his benefit at Bristol took place, whereby 
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he cleared nearly one hundred pounds—a sum hitherto unprecedented 
in that city. On the 15th of the same month, he received the follow- 
ing flattering communication from Mr. Colman :— 


“ London, July 14, 1796. 


“ My pear Sir,—I shall be very happy to see you again the moment 
your engagement will permit you to return. I will either defer 
settling terms till we meet, or fix them with you by letter. If you 
prefer the latter, pray propose, and nothing that I am able to effect 
shall be left undone to meet your wishes. 

* Octavian and Sheva, you might, I am confident, repeat with in- 
crease of reputation to yourself, and advantage tothe theatre. ZZamlet, 
too, (of whom you seem a little afraid,) has nothing in the character 
which is not within your scope. If you fancy my hints can be of 
service to you in any part, I think they may be so in this, for I have 
been reading ‘ Hamlet” with no small attention, on your account, 
since your departure. Believe me, whenever I may have anything to 
suggest, I shall manifest that freedom and friendship which 1 am most 
truly inclined to shew you. 

“Tam, my dear Sir, sincerely yours, 
“ G, CoLMAN.” 


To this letter, so full of hope and encouragement, Elliston did not 
reply for several days; for notwithstanding his recent anxiety to appear 
in London, and his great reception there, he still doubted whether it 
would not be wiser to remain in a place which had become so essen- 
tially his home. ‘ Hors de Bath, point de salut,” thought he. In 
the meantime he received a letter from Mr. Gore,* a gentleman who 
had long been on terms of great intimacy with the Elliston blood, which, 
in respect of Robert William was not likely to be now invaded ; as, 
above all things in life, the Captain’s besetting passion was a play. 
“Why have you not replied to Colman’s letter?” says he; “ you 
should not be too confident. Sense of security is mortals’ frailty, and 
a man who has behaved so kindly to you as Colman, has a claim on 
your best attention. Believe me, you are much to blame. I see no 
reason why you should stand in awe of Hamlet; you have every 
qualification for it, except feature, and art may do much for you even 
in this. Dismiss all apprehension; and as at our Swedish game of 
‘ Fer Herne,’ rush boldly forward, and win by daring. I would say 
to you as Cesar did to the pilot, who was afraid to put to sea with 
him in a hurricane,—‘ Quid times? Cwmsarem vehis!’ Jack Ban- 
nister has recovered his politeness; after all, what I fancied coolness, 
might really have been fancy, Cumberland and myself have met—we 
chatted together last Friday "behind the scenes very freely, upwards of 
an hour. He talked much about you; and be not angry, that I praised 
you highly as a good son and honest man. Last night I was behind 
the scenes, at Colman’s. Jack Bannister bowed en passant, more 
coolly than he was wont to do. Perhaps he had heard of my attend- 
ance on you, and rooks will smell gunpowder. Charles Kemble asked 


* Mr. and Lady Morris Gore resided chiefly at Bath, and were on the best 
terms with the Ellistons. Mr. Gore and his lady were sponsors for two children— 
Mr. Gore, for William Elliston, born 18th r, 1798; and Lady Morris Gore, 
for Frances Maria, born 13th August, 1800. 
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very kindly after you ; he seemed pleased to hear of your probable 
return this season. Waldron, the renowned Sir Walter Raleigh, 
rapped out some dozen oaths—swore ‘by ’gad,’ he could not have 
thought there was so much stuff in you—that ‘ by ’gad,’ you had taken 
them all in; and that you were an astonishing young man. He 
talked of Garrick, of whom, to his teeth, he knows no more than I 
of Sanchoniatho. He said, too, he had heard you were engaged at 
Covent Garden, at 20/. a-week. Then came the hero of the house 
(Colman), who asked me if I had received a letter from you? ‘ Oh, 
the rogue !’ he replied ; ‘how can he neglect me so, when he knows I 
am so impatient to hear from him ? In the front of the theatre I met 
Reynolds ; he told me he had finished another comedy for Harris, in 
which Lewis is to play Harleguin—‘ It is full of stale jokes,’ said he ; 
‘and the characters cast in the same mould as the former ones—and 
as for plot, even the lying critics can’t accuse me of stealing them 
from other people, for my plays have no plots at all.’ This isn’t being 
too partial to one’s own—is it? There is much conversation stirring 
here on the death of Robert Burns ; but honourable fame is imperish- 
able. I cannot do better than dismiss my letter with a hint so useful.” 

On the first of August, Colman again wrote to Elliston, saying that 
he had actually announced him to appear at the Haymarket, in a few 
days. ‘Let us leave all terms to be arranged at our meeting,” he 
observed ; “TI flatter myself you will not be dissatisfied with me.” 

It is clearly to be seen that Colman was extremely anxious Elliston 
should join him as soon as possible. In fact, he had a great and par- 
ticular object at this moment in view—an object, which it was neces- 
sary for him at once to carry; and one in which, though Elliston was 
to become the chief instrument, was as yet a secret to the actor, and 
known only but in the wary councils of the manager. 

The patronage which George the Third graciously extended to the 
drama, and to the benefit of meritorious actors, should never be for- 
gotten. In this summer (1796) Quick played nine nights at Windsor, 
of which the King commanded six ! 





NEW YEAR'S EVE. 


nyY M. Y. W. 


At midnight’s solemn time Not when the world is bright 
What breaks upon the ear? | Beneath the gladd’ning morn. 
Hark !—’tis the festal chime 


That welcomes the New Year. Yet, round the social hearth 
A few have linger’d still, 
Look out!—the city round _ ‘To answer the poor mirth 
Is quiet as the tomb : Of this one lonely peal. 
The peal the joy-bells sound | 
Is all that breaks the gloom ; | The kind, though homely word 
Is pass’d from each to each, 
The sky is cold and bright, And mutual hearts are stirr’d 
The starlight calm and sweet, With love too deep for speech ; 
The lamps with poorer light 
O'erspread the silent street ; For in their quiet room 
Those merry bells they hear, 
And in the dead of night m And to their own dear home 
Another year is born ;— They welcome this New Year. 








